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Santa cael 


Buys all his Toys, Dolls, 
Games, Etc., of us. 


Our entire building is devoted 
to the sale of those things which 
afford amusement to children. 
We are specialists in this line, 
making it our sole business, 
and believe that we have under 
one roof a larger and more 
varied collection than can be 
found elsewhere in New Eng- 
land. Showrooms on 3 floors. 


Schwarz’s 
Toy Bazaar, 


484 and 486 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


N. B.—An early call is requested, so as to 
avoid the inevitable rush of Christmas week. 
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Look out for the 

Pennies, the Dol- 

lars will take care 
of themselves. 


The most successful and prosperous 
men in either business or professional 
life are those that look after the small 
things as well as the large. 

The same rule applies to starting a 
Bank Account. Start with the pennies, 
and in a very short time they will be 
dollars. 

Start an account to-day with the Slater 
Trust Company. You can begin with 
$5.00 and work up. 

We pay 4% on Savings and compound 
the interest semiannually. Your savings 
are safeguarded by a Capital and Sur- 
plus of $1,250,000. Total Deposits 
$6,500,000. Established 1855. 

Write for Booklet and statement of 
condition. 


Please mention Youth's Companion 
when writing. 


Slater Trust Company, 


Established 1855. Pawtucket, R. 























“THE 20th 
CENTURY LIMITED.” 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the 
World. 960 Miles in 18 Hours 


via the 











“America’s Greatest Railroad.” 
This magnificent train is equipped with 
Pullman cars of the very latest design, 
and has all the special features which 
have made the New York Central serv- 
ice so deservedly popular, Barber, Fresh 
and Salt Water Baths, Valet, Ladies’ 
Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market 
Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 
A dozen other fast trains between 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
AND 
BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 
COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, the West and Southwest. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK. 























FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 


Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland Homes 





J 15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


' Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


‘BOX 3152 --BOSTON-MASS, 


{| SMITH & THAYER CO. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | 


Oo" page 643 of this issue will be found a list 


eleventh annual competition for amateur photog- 
raphers. Mr. H. B. Conyers, of Urbana, 
Ohio, receives the grand award, One Hundred 
Dollars in cash, and a characteristic photograph 
from the noteworthy group submitted by him 
is reproduced on the front cover page. 

All the pictures offered in this competition, 
several thousand in number, are now to be seen 


and persons who are 
photography are cordially invited to view them. 
Admission is free, and it is only necessary to 
say that the high average of artistic quality 
found in previous exhibitions under The Com- 
panion’s auspices is fully maintained in the 


present one. ® 





in populous communities there is not much 
room for orchards, so it need not surprise us 
|that one of the smallest towns in Vermont, 
| Isle Lamotte, in Grand Isle County, near the 
Canadian boundary, 
the state this year in shipments of apples. It 
has a population of five hundred and eight, and 
up to the last week in November it had shipped 
eleven thousand barrels of apples—tifteen hun- 
dred barrels in a single day. From a statis- 
tician’s point of view that would be almost 
twenty-two barrels for each man, woman and 
child in Isle Lamotte. In the broader and 
more exhilarating view, it signifies, say, a 
| bushel of apples apiece for a good many thou- 
sand who have not the good fortune to live in 


Vermont. 
A **spectacle’’ planned by a Boston club of 
young women seems to have possibilities 
of picturesqueness that may commend it to 
other entertainment-givers. ‘‘The Arrival of 
the Emigrants’’ is the theme of the production. 
Fifty young women attired as French, Spanish, 
Italian, German or Irish girls will ‘‘arrive,’’ 
first meeting custom-house inspectors, physi- 
cians, baggagemen, and all the official and un- 
official attendants upon an ocean steamship’s 
unloading. Each party of emigrants will sing 
its national songs, indulge in emblematic 
dances, and they will finally place themselves 
under the guidance of Columbia, who will be 


& 


comers in a grand march. Between the begin- 
ning and the end ot such a performance, the 
promoters need not hesitate to indulge their 
wildest passion for originality. Nothing is too 
| grotesque, pathetic or startling to happen when | 
a ship-load of emigrants actually does disem- | 
bark. 
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Cu and hunters who have witnessed a 
fight between bull moose describe the event 
|in terms convincing of its fury, but nothing 
gives surer proof of that than the fact that 
such spectators never venture to interfere. It 
| was well for them, probably, that they were 
| not known to be watching. Such is the infer- 
ence to be drawn from the experience of two 
| boys i in Lancaster, Massachusetts, who recently 
| came upon a fight between two buck deer. A | 
doe was looking on, and when she saw the 
boys and ran away, the bucks postponed their 


little affair and gave chase to the intruders. 


One boy climbed a tree, the other jumped into 
ja boat and pushed off from shore, and the 


of the prizes awarded in The Companion’s | 


on the fifth floor of The Companion building, | 
interested in amateur | 
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cy man can take care of a good mathy | 
apple-trees, and in the nature of things, | 


leads all other towns in | 


escorted by flag-bearers as she leads the new- | 





| bucks kept them where they were until, after | 


/an hour or so, the doe returned. 


Then, as the 


boys ran for their lives, the fighters resumed | 


| the serious business of battle. 
| ous in such a case is known to every woods- 
|}man. Nouncommon discovery, in the northern 
forests, is that of skeletons with antlers inter- 
locked, mute evidence that the moose or the 
| deer died fighting. a 


Lire next worst thing to being shot by mistake 
for a deer is to be left in the woods without 
| compnns or ammunition. A New Jersey man 
| who was hunting in Hancock County, Maine, 
was on the track of that experience, —although 
he did not realize it at the moment,—when an 
accident to his Indian guide caused the guide 
to make a hurried start for the nearest town. 
The guide left him a side of venison, but no 
cartridges, and when a lynx stole the meat 
that night, the hunter could not help himself. 
He was twenty miles from the nearest habita- 
tion, and without a compass he durst not leave 
camp. He breakfasted on coffee and a pint of 
beechnuts, and dined on a quart of acorns. 
The second day he captured two frogs and a 
dozen minnows. ‘The next day coffee was all | 
he had at each meal, although six deer filed 





lake, and he saw also several partridges. On 
| the fourth day the last of his condensed milk, 


| coffee and sugar was used, and he made a meal | 


| of frogs and minnows; but at sunset he cap- 
| tured a hedgehog, and was preparing to bake it 
| when two men appeared with provender. It 
was a hard way, all this, to take a lesson in ele- 





That it is seri- | 





| 
| 


past him about nightfall on their way to the | 


mentary woodcraft, but probably he learned it. | 





“Greetings,” “Santa ~ i 
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XMAS POST-CARDS 


assorted, 25c., 54 
rou RS, 
Europe. 
Rome. $157 and up 
for itineraries. V.H ‘ 


BELLS 5 SEASONING 


ve since to delicio 

‘flavor Dressings iortake, 
1} Gucken.owl Game Meats Fish, 
"| Oyster Patties Escallops.etc. 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. 
of white bread. Place in a deep dish, adding butter the 
size of an egg. Cover with hot water to melt butter and 
make bread right consistency. Add 1 even table- 
spoon of Bell's Seasoning and 1 even teaspoon salt. 
When well mixed, stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose 
or duck add 1 raw onion chopped fine. J} 

J 
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Toast 7 or 8 slices 




















A New Idea. 


You can always see the 
amount of ink in the holder. 
The pen cannot surprise you 
by running dry. We guaran- 
tee it equal to any pen on the 
market. The holder is made 
of clarified hard rubber, and adds 
new value to fountain pen worth 
for busy writers. 


A Transparent, Hard Rubber 
F ountain Pen 


If a week's trial proves it unsatis- 
factory we will refund your money 
at once. 





Live agents are making 
from $5 to $25 a day. 
Special discounts on lots of five or more. Send by next mail for one, 
and receive it by return mail for your Christmas giving. $2, post-paid. 
Address all communications to the 
IRVING NOVELTY WORKS, 
597 Clinton Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 


PAT. APPLIED FOR. 





























PRESENTS, 


25 cts. to $5.00. 


The first a ‘‘Little Gem’’ 

Holly Decorated Box. 
The latter a Beautiful 
Dressing Case Box. 








Boston 
Chocolates. 


MADE BY 


y, EE, Incorporated 


BOSTON. 











HANDKERCHIEF BOXES, 
GLOVE BOXES, 
HOLLY BOXES, 
VIOLET BOXES, 
HEART, OCTAGON 
and Other Odd Shape Boxes. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HEN, in 1783, the news came of the signing 
W of the treaty of peace with Great Britain, 

and the terrible cloud of war was lifted, 
it seemed to many men that the crisis was now 
wholly past, and that nothing but long years of 
prosperous peace lay before the victorious Amer- 
icans. “The times that tried men’s souls are 
over,” wrote a famous patriot. 

But we know now that the period following 
immediately upon the close of the Revolution was, 
without exception, the most critical and dangerous 
through which the nation has ever passed. The 
Confederation was a bond of straw; the national 
eredit was gone; the individual was as poverty- 
stricken as the state; between monarchy and 
anarchy the pendulum swung. Only the wonderful 
strength, the extraordinary clear-sightedness, the 
flawless honesty of George Washington and a few 
other leaders saved the states from far worse 
disaster than that from which but a few years 
before they had saved the colonies. 

On April 30, 1789, Washington was inaugurated 
as the first President; the Constitution had been 
ratified by eleven states, and the annals of the 
republic had begun. 

Events of large import followed close upon one 
another. But few were greater than that historic 
bargaining which in 1803 brought to our posses- 
sion more than eight hundred thousand square 
miles of territory at a cost of nothing more valu- 
able than money, and, indeed, very little of that. 

It is this memorable occasion that forms the 
background for “The Flag,” the first story of the 
third group of American history stories — Tales 
of Peace and War. 

France had in earlier years ceded the vast 
province of Louisiana to Spain, but in 1802 the 
news reached President Jefferson that it was 
about to be returned to Napoleon, and that the 
Spanish intendant at New Orleans had withdrawn 
the “right of deposit” so necessary to the Amer- 
ican trade in the Mississippi Valley. 

As a result of the alarm felt at Washington, 
overtures were made to France looking to the 
possible purchase of the island of New Orleans 
and West Florida. To the surprise of the Ameri- 
cans, however, Napoleon offered to dispose of the 
entire province, and the sale was effected April 
30, 1803, for fifteen million dollars. 

The Louisiana purchase was the immediate 

when old Sauvage and 


& 
young Louis paddled 


their pirogue to the landing- 
place. Their journey was fin- 
ished; New Orleans lay but a 
gunshot away. 

The sun shone on the gilded 
cross of the church, and caught 
a twinkle here and there from a 
window-glass. The month was December, but | 
there was in the air little of winter—such as | 
young Louis knew it. The old hunter lifted 
his head and sniffed the air. 

*“**Tis the lilies of France,’’ he said—‘‘the 
sweetest smell in the world. Smell it, my boy 
—it’s the scent of youth and pleasure, glory 
and honor, of brave men and brave deeds, as 
the song says.’’ 

They drew their long, sharp-pointed pirogue 
higher up on the bank, fastened its chain to a 
stake, shouldered their guns and wallets, and 
began to walk slowly across the bank to the 
high land beyond. 

Both men were dressed in the buckskin 
trousers and hunting-shirt, fur cap and mocca- 
sins of a coureur de bois. There was a long 
stretch of years between them; Sauvage was 
nearing his eightieth birthday; Louis had just 
passed his fifteenth. Although he was in size 
nearly a man, and as tall a man as Sauvage, 
he looked round with the curiosity of a child. 

Their pirogue was only one of a number that 
were tied to the bank or lying upon it—like 
dried shells on a seashore. Besides the pirogues, 
there was, as far as the boy could see in the 
fast-darkening twilight, a long line of great, 
ugly, awkward flatboats along the bank. 

But the number of flatboats in the river was 
as nothing compared to those that were high 
and dry on the bank, and great piles of timber 
spoke of the demolition of still another fleet 
quite as large. 

There was no desolation about the scene; on 
the contrary, as far as eye could see, there were 
lights of hospitality, and as far as ear could 
hear, sounds of conviviality. 

Little rude cabins, through the cracks of which 
the light streamed so plentifully that they looked 
like lanterns, illuminated the bank along the 
edge of the water. In the open, men in buckskin 
or homespun were leaping about a huge bonfire, 
some were wrestling, some dancing to banjo 
music. Night had fallen, and the flatboat men’s 
frolic was on. 

The old hunter and the boy looked upon it 


HE sun was just setting 


& & & 
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1906, by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


“SINCE WHEN, SIRS, DO FRENCH SOLDIERS LEAVE HIS MAJESTY’'S 
POSSESSIONS UNGUARDED IN THE PRESENCE OF AN ENEMY?" 


| cause of the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
December 20th will appear “The Quality of Cour- 
age,” the thrilling story of two men who went with 
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On | 


| 


the captains on their long and painful march of | 
exploration across the continent. 
“The Courtship of Davy Crockett,” 


the third of 
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from the distance, as they had often spied 
upon Indians frolicking round their camp-fires. 

*“*The Americans hate the Spaniards, too,’’ 
said Sauvage. ‘‘They are rejoicing because the 
French have driven them out. The Americans 
are good fellows, but let us go where they are 
laughing and singing in French.’’ 

So they skirted round the glare of the fire 
and walked up the bank higher still and farther, 
until they came to the public road. 

The*old man stopped and looked slowly all 


round. ‘*They have cleared the forest away,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and built houses.’’ In truth, wher- 


ever they looked in the darkness they could see 
the twinkling of a candle or the firelight. 

**Here used to be the Tchoupitoulas Indian 
settlement, and the only clearing was the plan- 
tation of the Jesuits,’’ Sauvage told the boy at 
his side. ‘‘I can feel the soil under my feet to 
be French,’’ he exulted. ‘‘It feels as it used 
to when I followed Bienville—he did not dis- 
cover it to make it Spanish soil—and God Him- 
self did not create it to make it Spanish soil!’’ 

His voice trembled with the passion that 
always mounted in him when he spoke of the 
Spaniards, 

The two had indeed come a long way, figura- 
tively as well as in reality, to reach this moment 
| in their lives. They had started three weeks 
before on snow-shoes, and had travelled on foot 
five days before they reached a stream that 
would bring them to the Mississippi. 

Since then they had paddled steadily along, 
stopping only for a snow-storm in the upper 
river. Every night they camped on shore, and 
after they had kindled their fire, cooked their 
supper and eaten it, they would wrap them- 
selves up in their buffalo-skins; old Sauvage 
would light his pipe, and, as he said, smoke 
out stories for young Louis until the glowing 





| embers of their fire grew dim under their cover- 


ing of ashes. 


AMERICAN HISTORY STORIFS. 
FIRST STORY OF THIRD GROUP. 


las if he had lived through them himself all the | 





The old hunter had told the same stories over | 


and over again, winter after winter and summer 
after summer. And as the boy had known no 
other parent, friend or teacher, he knew as well 


events of Sauvage’s life. 

He knew how Sauvage’s father had come to 
the colony with Iberville; how he had got a 
wife out of one of the ship-loads of girls sent 
over from France by the king. He knew how 
Sauvage used to run away to the woods to live 
with the Indians as soon as his legs were strong | 
enough to run. That was the way he got his | 
name of Sauvage, his real name being Rousseau. 

And it was because he was so much of an | 
Indian that Bienville made a pet of him, and | 
even when he was a little boy sent him to the | 
Indians on missions of importance all over the | 
country owned by France. He and Bienville, 
Sauvage related, were the only men in the 
colony who could talk the language of every | 
Indian tribe in it. 

When the Spaniards took possession, when | 
the French flag was lowered from the flagstaff 
where Bienville had raised it for the first time | 
in the Place d’ Armes, Sauvage turned his back 
upon home and people, swearing that he would 
never come back into the colony until the French 
flag floated over it again. That was thirty-four 
years ago, and he had kept his word. 

He had travelled into the Northwest as far | 
as his pirogue could take him. He built a hut 
for himself in the forest, and prepared to live 
in it alone and solitary, when Providence sent 
him a companion, the father of Louis—a lad | 
such as Louis was now. 

He, too, was flying from the Spaniards, al- 
though a mere youth. His father was one of 
the patriots executed by O’ Reilly for rising in 
revolt against the Spanish authority. 

The two lived together until the young boy 
grew toward manhood; then, the spirit of ad- 
venture seizing him, he travelled off into the 
American colonies and enlisted as a soldier in | 
the American army, waging its last year of war 
for independence. Sauvage never saw him 
again until he came back, years afterward, to 
the forest hut, bringing little Louis, strapped 
like a papoose to his back. 

IIe died in the course 


of the year, leaving 
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the series, is a characteristic tale of the early 
border. The simplicity and straightforwardness 
of life in the wilderness, already shown in the two 
earlier stories, is here given a more peaceful cast. 
If this chapter from the career of the famous 
frontiersman is amusing, it is also dramatic and 
absorbing. On another page of the same number, 
that for December 27th, will be found a supple- 
mentary article, telling of the annihilation of the 
Barbary pirates who, at this time, were exacting 
tribute from the United States and causing great 
damage and anxiety to all who had interests at 
sea. 

The acquisition of Louisiana had of course 
removed the difficulties placed upon the Missis- 
sippi trade by the foreign holders of New Orleans, 
and the great river bore southward hundreds of 
rude barges, laden with the furs and farm products 
of the valley, to be bartered for such necessities 
as the land could not furnish and such few luxuries 
as fitted the times. “Peter Benoist, Bargeman,” 
in the New-Year’s Number, gives a vivid picture 
of the conditions which these inland sailors had to 
face, the courage and quick wit called for by their 
occupation, and the event that heralded its passing 
—the coming of the first steamboat. A supple- 
mentary article in commemoration of the Clermont 
centenary will appear on January 24th. 

What with Shays’s Rebellion and other minor 
insurrections, Indian warfare, frequent collisions 
at sea with both France and England, and battles 
with the Barbary pirates, there had been but little 
peace for the young nation in its first thirty years. 
But more serious fighting was imminent. The 
second war against England was declared June 
18, 1812. 

Apart from the brilliant achievements of the 
American navy, nothing so stirred the emotions 
of the people as Admiral Cockburn’s raid along 
the Chesapeake coast and the capture and partial 
destruction of Washington. “The Defense of 
Havre de Grace” is an inspiring incident in the 
first of these dreadful campaigns. 

The last story of the group has for its crowning 

incident the last battle of the war. Besides pre- 
senting all the picturesque quality of the outlawed 
colony at Barataria, “The Messenger” is a tale of 
rare charm and fine patriotism. The services 
which the Creole lad rendered to General Jackson 
at New Orleans gave him indeed the right to say, 
“Tam an American.” 
S & & a 
the old hunter a packet of papers 
to be used in case they should be 
necessary to prove little Louis’s 
name and family. 

Every spring, when the water 
in the streams was high, Sauvage 
would load his pirogues with the 
produce of his winter hunting 
and paddle his way to the Mis- 
sissippi. There he would wait 
until other hunters came along with their boat- 
loads, on the way to the market at New Orleans. 
They would take his pack with theirs, and bring 


| back to him his supplies of ammunition and 
| other necessities for the winter, and what money 


was left over from the trade. 

Every year they brought back less money 
and more hatred of the Spaniards. Exactions 
and duties of all kinds were laid upon the com- 
merce of the Mississippi. A wall had been built 
round the city, and American boatmen were 
forced to land and camp outside. Never a year 
passed now without the dispute leading from 
words to blows, and the governor calling out 
his troops to protect the peace of the city. 


This last summer, however, there was a 
strange and new kind of news to relate. France 


had whipped Spain in Europe, and had taken 
her old city back again as one of the fruits of 
victory. A French general with troops had 
been sent to take possession. 

When old Sauvage and Louis heard this, they 
hurried back to their hut, put into a pack what 
they wished to take with them, loaded their 
pirogue and started again for the Mississippi. 

Travelling toward the South was travelling 
toward the spring. With the old man it was 
travelling backward toward his past; with the 
boy forward, to the future—that springtime of 
life to the young. 

As they came nearer and nearer to the end of 
their journey, old Sauvage seemed to get closer 
and closer in his memories to the past. He 
called over the names of friends he used to have 


| in the city ; of the children that he played with 


asachild. He told about his mother, who had 


| died when Sauvage was a young boy and when 


his sister, little Barbe, could barely walk. They 
lived in the house that the father had built on 
the lot given him by Bienville. 

The lot faced the ramparts back of the city, 
and that was how the little Sauvage could slip 
away and run to the Indians, for the Indians 
lived just on the other side of the ramparts. 

And the old fellow went on telling more and 
more, how his father died only the year before 
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the Spaniards came, and how Barbe would 
never get married and leave him, but lived with 
him and kept house; and although she was 
known far and wide as the prettiest girl in the 
province, she would never marry. ‘‘Not good 
enough,’’ she would say to every beau. 

And Sauvage began to wonder about her, 
now that he was so soon going to see her, more 
than he had done during his long absence. 

‘The hilarious noise of the flatboat men followed 
them down the public highroad that ran well 
inside the river bank. ‘The road was dark but 
not deserted. A carriage escorted by a gay 
cavalcade of gentlemen passed them on the way 
to the city, and a troop of horsemen cantering 
rapidly. American flatboat men, recog- 
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here ; fourteen days down the Mississippi, seven 
days to the Mississippi.’’ A murmur of aston- 
ishment fell from the crowd. 

‘*How long have you been away from the 
province ?’’ asked the host of the cabaret. 

**T left this spot,’? old Sauvage spoke for 
himself, ‘‘ thirty-four years ago, when the 
Spaniards took possession.’”? The young boy 
shook his head ; he hardly knew how to answer. 
**He,’”’ said Sauvage, answering for him, “left 
it when his grandfather was shot by the Span- 
iards. He was not born in his native land.’’ 

There was no smile at this—on the contrary, 
the answer started a tear in most of the eyes 
present. An elderly man, dressed in sober black 





the old man, authoritatively. ‘‘There is an old 
woman named Rousseau. ’’ 

‘*My sister, sir! My sister Barbe!’’ answered 
Sauvage, falling into the trap. 

‘She has been waiting for you thirty-four 
years,”’ said the doctor, assured now of his 
fact. ‘‘Go to see her. We do not leave a 
sister like that on account of a flag. 

‘*Young man,’’ he added to the boy, with a 
smile that was a caress, ‘‘see if you have not 
relatives, too, and friends here. One does not 
desert one’s native land for a flag. God made 
the land—it’s only man made‘the flag.’’ 

He led them himself down the street that lay 
before them, to the Place d’ Armes. 

Sauvage had left a little town made 
up of low-tiled cottages, undrained, 





nized by their swaggering step as well as 
by their tongues, strolled boisterously 
along; negroes carrying baskets and 
bundles hurried by. 

Suddenly the long, smooth tattoo of a 
drum fell on the ear. The travellers 
stopped instinctively to listen, with rigid, 
erect heads; then without a word quick- 
ened their noiseless step in the direction 
of the sound. 

They found a camp with soldiers run- 
ning in all directions, to where a young 
officer stood on the stump of a tree, 
reading from a paper in his hand, turn- 
ing it to catch the light of the torches 
held by the soldiers posted near. 

Sauvage and Louis crept close to listen. 
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unpaved ; he found a city of great brick 
buildings, paved and lighted. He shook 
his head in confusion and walked doubt- 
ingly along. When he came to the Place 
d’Armes and the doctor left them, he 
turned to the left, as he used to do to get 
to the little cabin by the ramparts. 

“If it is not there!’’? he muttered. 
‘‘The old cemetery is just beyond; I 
will find my way there.’’ 

Fortunately, however, the tide of 
Spanish progress haél not reached the 
house of Barbe Rousseau, or Barbe 
Rousseau herself. And old Sauvage 
could not have slept more at home in the 
cemetery across the ramparts than he did 





When the officer finished, the soldiers 
joined in a wild hurrah, repeated over 
and over again, throwing their caps in 
the air. They then rushed forward and seized 
the young officer in their arms, and bore him 
aloft; and walked round in procession, singing, 
shouting and cheering. 

Louis felt his shoulder seized with a grip that 
made him wince. ‘‘What heard you there?’’ 
asked the old man. - ‘‘What did the officer read ?’” 

‘*He read,’’ answered Louis, ‘‘in English. 
He said they would take possession of the city 
to-morrow. Surely you heard that, too, Father | 
Sauvage ?’’ 

**Yes, I heard that, too. I heard that, too.’’ 

The old fellow, without a word, turned, and | 
in the quick running walk of the Indians, went 
swiftly down the road to the city. 

A bridge lay over the moat; the wall had | 
been leveled down into an open way. Sauvage 
and Louis crossed it, unhindered, unchallenged. 
A sentry-box stood near, but it was deserted. 

Inside the wall, at the corner of the street, 
stood a cabaret filled with as merry, if not so 
noisy, a crowd as that of the flatboat coffee-house. 
And there stood the sentry in his gaiters and 
bandoleer and bearskin cap, musket in one hand 
and glass in the other, the merriest of the merry. 

The old hunter slipped his pack to the ground, 
loosed his knife in its sheath, and, musket in 
hand, his gaunt frame drawn to its full 
height, advanced with ™ 
swift, firm step into the 
open door of the caba- 
ret ; and before he was 
seen, he cried out as he 
had in his youth once 
heard Bienville cry out 
to a delinquent garri- 
son: 

‘*Since when, sirs, do 
French soldiers leave 
his majesty’s posses- 
sions unguarded in the 
presence of an enemy,’’ 
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| why you are here?’’ 





PIERRE CLEMENT LAUSSAT, 


TRANSFER OF LOUISIANA. 
and wearing his hair in a queue, edged his way 
through the group of men. 

‘*Who are you, my friend?’’ he asked the 
hunter, courteously. 

‘*T am Rousseau, called Sauvage, the coureur 
de bois of Bienville.’’ 

So far had men’s minds travelled from that 
period, so completely had it been left behind 
in life, that again an awed silence fell upon the 
room, and man looked to man in doubt and 
questioning. The old doctor alone kept his 
presence of mind. 

‘*You heard that the French had taken pos- 
session again of their old province? That is 
said he. 
‘Well, my friend, the French are 
in possession—you were right to 
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REPRESENTING NAPOLEON IN THE 


PROCLAMATI 


that night in the old house, built by his 
father, on the lot given by Bienville. 

On December 20, 1803, the sun rose so 
clearly in New Orleans, and the day, as the hours 
passed, grew so radiantly beautiful that it seemed 
ordained expressly for the consummation of 
some great event. By daylight the streets were 
thronged, and if there were sad faces as well 
as gay ones, and if sighs often broke through a 
merry laugh, it seemed only a natural sentiment, 
such as wedding guests feel when they see a 
beautiful bride married. 

The ships at the levee flew their gayest bunt- 
ing. In the Place d’ Armes the French soldiers 
were drawn up round their flagstaff, where the 
French colors were fluttering their last good-by 
to the American continent. At eleven o’clock 
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something new and strange—sailors cutting 
monkey antics on the rigging of the vessels; a 
procession of priests going into the cathedral; 
the French commissioner, Laussat, in his re- 
splendent uniform, driving up to the great 
cabildo, the city hall, where the ceremony was 
to take place; negro marchandes selling cakes 
and candy, and joking with the passers-by; 
American flatboat men, as noisy as they were 
the night before; Spanish officers in their uni- 
forms; and the balconies of the houses round 
the square crowded with ladies and children. 

The Americans had grouped themselves where 
they could catch the first glimpse of their flag 
at the head of the American column. As it 
came down the street,—the street travelled by 
Sauvage and Louis the night before,—the shout 
that came from their lusty throats bore down 
every other noise before it. Then an intense 
| silence fell—the hush that the heart alone can 
impose upon a great throng. 

With strained attention the crowd watched 
the American commissioners dismount and enter 
the great open portals of the cabildo, and the 
American soldiers take up their allotted positions 
in the square. When the clock of the cathedral 
| sounded the first stroke of twelve, the commis- 
| sioners— American and French—appeared on 
| the balcony and uncovered their heads, and 
| turned their faces toward the flag. 
| All heads in sight uncovered. A cannon-shot 
_ boomed across the organ tones of the church- 
bell. The French flag, fluttering, trembling, 
| began to descend; midway it met its successor 

ascending. Both paused, and the gentle breeze 
|of the place wafted them together, as it were, 
| into an embrace; color mingled with color, fold 
| intertwined with fold. 

Then they fluttered apart; the French flag 
dropped into the arms of the soldiers below ; 
| the American mounted into the blue sky above. 
| The young boy, plucking at the sleeve of his 
| companion ceaselessly without response, looked 
to see the reason. The old hunter’s eyes were 
| closed, but the tears were forcing their way 
| through the lids and running over the long, 
thin, parchment cheeks. 

The soldiers who received the flag marched 
away with it, carrying it tenderly, as if it were 
|a corpse. All saluted as it passed by, and men, 
women and children fell into rank 
and followed it until a great pro- 
cession was formed. In and out of 
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and uttered the words almost in his 
ear. ‘‘The Americans take posses- 
sion to-morrow. ’’ 

He had given many dreaded 
decisions in his life, but looking into 
the face of Sauvage, and seeing in it 
what he did, if he could ever have faltered in 
telling the truth, he would have liked te do so 
then. The old man turned. 
**Come, Louis,’’ he said, sim- 
ply, ‘*we will go back.’’ 

The pair left the room un- 
heeded in the carouse that 
began again. 

The doctor followed them. 
He saw them slip their 
packs over their shoulders 
and start forward, with 

their guns in their 
hands. Old Sauvage 
looked then indeed 
like a ghost—the un- 
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for an instant they looked upon one another in | the doctor who had followed the pair was not 
appalled silence, and upon the old man as if he |! only the best one in the city, but one who knew 
were really the ghost he seemed to be, the ghost | the people just as intimately as he did their 
of some old coureur de bois. | diseases. 

**Where do you come from ?’’ asked a quaver- | He had been mechanically repeating to him- 
ing voice in French, from some one in front. _| self, ‘‘Rousseau—Rousseau,’’ until the name 
‘*We vome,’’ answered the boy, stepping for- | opened like a magic key a door in his mind. 
ward, ‘‘from a twenty-one days’ journey from| ‘‘Your name is Rousseau!’’ he called out to 
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HE two Biddle girls opened the 
big express package eagerly. As 
they expected, it contained two 
ready-made suits, one blue and one gray. 
Eighteen-year-old Claudia seized the gray 
jacket and slipped it on. Louise, two 
years younger, wriggled into the blue bolero. about another.’’ 

Both garments fitted beautifully. Aunt Julia} Aunt Julia, who had been thinking about 
Biddle, a tall, large-boned, badly dressed | just that, gazed longingly at the fashionable 
woman, with a mild, listless countenance, and | flare of the long blue skirt, and sighed. Her 
Mrs. Biddle, a small, alert, trimly clad little | own skirts did not flare. But she said nothing; 
person with clear-cut features and sharp black | she never said a great deal. 
eyes, looked admiringly at the two pretty,| All her life she had been dependent on other 
graceful girls. people. Not for money, because she had a 

“Why couldn’t I —’’ began Aunt Julia, | small but certain income of her own, but for 
with sudden eagerness ; but she got no further. | advice. She had, seemingly, no conceit and no 

‘Imagine Aunt Julia In an Alice-blue suit!’’ | self-confidence, and it had not occurred to the 
interrupted Claudia, in her shrill, thoughtless | Biddles to help her to gain any. The preva- 
way. | lent opinion was that Aunt Julia alone would 

**Merey!’’ cried Louise. ‘With your figure, | be a ship without a rudder. 

Aunt Julia, you couldn’t wear ready-made| Yet now that she was approaching forty, she 
clothes. They don’t make your kind.’’ | sometimes rebelled inwardly against her sister- 

‘Dear me, Julia,’’ said Mrs. Biddle, *you’ve | in-law’s vigorous piloting. 
just had a new dress that is entirely suited | She was realizing more and more that she 
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to your age. I hope 
you’re not thinking 
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A PORTION OF GOVERNOR CLAIBORNE’S FIRST PROCLAMATION, 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH AND SPANISH. 


a gun fired the signal that told of the marching 
of the Americans from their camp to take pos- 


session of the city, and receive the transfer of | 


the great territory that France had ceded to the 
United States. 

Sauvage looked eagerly up to the flag, but 
the flag that fluttered from the staff in the Place 
d’ Armes was not the flag that he knew and loved, 
the one that Bienville planted on that spot. It 
bore not the lilies of France, the golden lilies 
whose perfume the evening before had made 
sweet the evening air, but the tricolor, the new 
flag of the revolution. ‘‘One does not love a 
stepmother at first sight when one remembers 
one’s mother,’’ Barbe had said the night before, 
when she told about this new French flag. 

The French soldiers drawn up in front of the 
flag were not the old soldiers that he remembered. 
They were strange, too, to the old hunter. 
Bronzed and scarred veterans they were, from 
European battle-fields, Napoleon’s grim war- 
dogs, ‘‘with no-country but their camp, no God 
but their general,’? as Barbe had described 
them. They despised the colony and showed 
contempt for the colonists. The people, in 
fact, she said, preferred the Spaniards to them. 

Louis was not troubled by the reflections of 
his companion. He had loved the forest, its 
untamed people and its wild animals, but this 
—this was better! 

**Look, Father Sauvage, look!’’ He was 
ever plucking the old man’s sleeve to show him 


taste, but according to 
Charlotte’s ; and never were tastes more widely 
different. Yet Charlotte was so absolutely right 
in other matters that it seemed impossible that 
she could be wrong about clothes. For twenty 
years she had resolutely warned Julia away 
from the cheerful stripes and gay plaids that 
attracted that lady’s admiring eye, and had 
imposed upon her more sober fabrics. Charlotte 
meant well. She did not dream that she had 
not done well. 

Even in her cradle Aunt Julia had been 
a contradiction. All her life afterward she 
had been a curious combination of youth and 
old age. Her body seemed old for her years, 


her mind seemed young. The bashfulness that | 


should have vanished with Aunt Julia’s girlhood 
lingered to middle age, and sat unbecomingly 
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above him, saw not that he was 
left alone. 
“It is a pretty flag,’’ he said, 
| putting out his hand to touch Sauvage, ‘‘and 
| it goes well up there in the sky—better,’’ a 
frown of pain furrowed his brow, ‘‘better than 
the Spanish flag, eh, Father Sauvage?’’ 

Looking round, he met only the face of his 
friend of the night before, the doctor, who 
caught him by the arm as he hastily moved to 
join Sauvage in the long, straggling line behind 
the French flag. 

**No, no, my boy, you come with me in this 
direction,’’ said the doctor, drawing him for- 
ward to where he could hear the American 
governor reading his proclamation. 

‘‘What said he, my boy? What said he to 
you—the American governor?’’ asked old 
Sauvage of Louis that evening, when they sat 
together again in the house of Barbe, and Barbe 
herself was there to hear all they could relate. 

“It is just as I told you, -Father Sauvage. 
When the American governor went to mount 
his horse, the animal reared and would have 
run. Lheldhim. The American governor asked 
me who I was. I told him, and he said, father, 
that the grandson of a patriot who had lost his 
life for his country was a citizen that the United 
States was proud to own.”’ 

‘*What is his name? What did you say was 
| his name?’’ 

‘*Claiborne, Father Sauvage.” - 

‘Well, then, my boy, Claiborne talks like 
Bienville. So Bienville would have spoken.’’ 
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on her large, stout form. Late in the 
eighties Hannah Dyson, the village seam- 
stress, had drafted a pattern to fit Miss 
Biddle; and the frugal, unprogressive 
seamstress was still using modifications of 
the same pattern. 

‘*There aré four new pieces of silk on 
Fuller’s bargain counter,’’ announced Aunt 
Julia, one forenoon, on her return from market. 
| **I’d like a waist from one of them,—they’re 
| good quality for the money,—but I don’t know 
| which would —’’ 
| ‘‘If you like,’’ offered Mrs. Biddle, who was 
| pinning on her hat, ‘‘the girls and I will go 
| right down with you now, while the silk’s 
| still there, to help you pick it out.’’ 

“I like this lavender,’ said Aunt Julia, 
when the quartet had reached Fuller’s. ‘‘I’ve 
| always liked that brightest shade.’? 
| **Merey!’? cried Claudia. ‘‘You’d lgok like 
'a bride in it! Why, Aunt Julia, the only 
| piece that isn’t too young for you is that queer, 
| dull brown one.”? 

** Yes, Julia,’’? said Mrs. 
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Biddle, firmly, 
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Brown | 


‘‘that is certainly the most suitable one. 
is your color.’’ 

**I suppose it is,’? admitted Aunt Julia, 
gazing with meek eyes, from which the hope- 
ful, lavender-loving luster had faded, ‘‘but it 
does seem as if I had worn browns: forever.’’ 

‘*But at your age and with your figure,’’ 
said Mrs. Biddle, ‘‘there isn’t much else.’’ 

A boy with a telegram was ringing the 
Biddle door-bell when Aunt Julia, with the 
brown silk in a parcel under her arm, returned 
home. The message was addressed to Miss 
Julia Biddle. 

‘*Tt’s from Cousin Harriet,’’ explained Aunt 
Julia, who had torn it open. -‘‘She wants me 


to stay with her children while she goes East |° 


to her father-in-law’s funeral.’’ 

“It’s fortunate that the telegram came dur- 
ing banking hours,’’ said Mrs. Biddle. ‘‘You’d 
better go after what money you need while I 
pack your trunk. If we all hurry, we can get 
you off on that one-o’clock train. It goes 
straight through.” 

‘*Do you suppose it’s safe,’’ asked Claudia, 
as the one-o’clock train pulled out of sight, ‘‘to 
trust Aunt Julia alone in a city of shops? I 
noticed that she pinned some bank-bills inside 
her bodice. With no one to head her in the 
right direction, she’ll probably buy herself some 
perfectly outrageous clothes. I’ve noticed lately 
that she leans toward gorgeousness.’’ 

‘*Large persons,’’ said Louise, with the 
wisdom of sixteen, ‘‘have to dress quietly or 
they look like frights. She’ll probably come 
home with green parasols and purple gloves. ’’ 

‘* Still,’’ returned Mrs. Biddle, hopefully, 
‘‘she never buys anything without asking my 
advice. She’ll write for it; you wait and see.’’ 

Aunt Julia did write, but she asked for no 
advice. 
a good time, that Cousin Harriet had returned 
and had persuaded her to spend a month with | 


her, and that the shops of Timminsville were | 


much better than those of Bancroft. This last 
statement filled the Biddles with vague alarms. 
Aunt Julia had evidently been shopping; no 
doubt her longer stay would make some shop- 
ping necessary. 

Mrs. Biddle wrote what she considered a 
tactful letter, advising moderation, and gently 
reminding Miss Biddle of her advancing age 
and the size of her bones. 

Aunt Julia’s next letter filled the Biddles 
with a lively concern. It mentioned in a 
modest postscript the buying of a new gown. 

‘‘But,’’ added Aunt Julia, with an unusual 
touch of gaiety, ‘‘it looks so much better than 
it sounds that I sha’n’t attempt to describe it.’’ 

‘*Horrors!’’ gasped Claudia. ‘‘I hope she 
hasn’t disgraced this quiet family by coming 
out in plaids.’’ 

‘*T see yards upon yards of bright purple,’’ 
said Louise, ‘‘ with stockings and shoes to 
match !’’ 

‘‘If Cousin Harriet had anything to do with 
the choosing,’’ remarked Mrs. Biddle, ‘‘you 
can be certain that it’s altogether too gay for a 
person of Aunt Julia’s age and size. She prob- 
ably looks as if she’d just escaped from bedlam | 
by this time, but I can’t help it.’’ 

‘* After all,”’ said Louise, “it’s her money. 
Perhaps she realizes it.’’ 

The Biddles turned out in full force to meet 
Aunt Julia. They were glad she was coming 
home, for Miss Biddle, in her quiet way, was 
a decidedly useful member 
of the family. 

Aunt Julia appeared in 
a handsome light gray skirt 
and jacket. She wore also 
a ‘pale lavender silk waist 
and a gray hat trimmed with 
violets. Her youth had come 
to the surface. Her young 
soul had at last mastered her 
prematurely old body. 

‘*My soul!’’ gasped Clau- 
dia. ‘‘Isn’t she stunning? 
And isn’t it becoming? 
Why, she’s really pretty!’ 

“*It’s partly her hair,’’ 
said Louise. ‘‘It’s done 
differently—so much fluffier. 
But see how she holds her 
head up. She’s proud of 
herself.’’ 

‘‘Why, Julia,’’ cried Mrs. 
Biddle, ‘‘how fine you look! 
I couldn’t have believed that 





you could wear light 
colors. ’’ 
“This is a ready-made 


suit, altered to fit,’’ said 
Aunt Julia. ‘‘I’ve always 
thought that if I could get 
the right colors and have 
things properly and becomingly made, I’d be | 
just about as good-looking as anybody. ’’ 

‘And you are,’’ declared Louise. ‘‘We’re 
proud of you.’’ ; 

**Cousin Harriet helped me,’’ confessed Aunt 
Julia. ‘‘There are more clothes in my trunk.’’ 

Judged by the standards of Bancroft, Aunt 
Julia’s clothes were perhaps a trifle gorgeous, 
yet they were surprisingly becoming. Seem- 
ingly she was built for gorgeousness. 

Hitherto all public honors had passed her by, 
but now the Howells Club awoke to the merits 
of this neglected member and elected her treas- 
urer; the Woman’s Guild sent her as a delegate 
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Her letters stated that she was having 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





to the next auxiliary meeting; and the local 
|chapter of the D. A. R., not to be outdone, 
nominated her for viee-regent. 

**It’s her clothes,’’ said Claudia. 

**It’s the consciousness of being well-dressed, ’’ 
returned Mrs. Biddle. 
of independence that she’s never had before. 


made her take bad advice for years. 
see how she can forgive me.’’ 
‘‘What’s that about forgiving?’’ demanded 
Aunt Julia, from the doorway. 
‘*Julia,’’ said Mrs. Biddle, earnestly, ‘‘I feel 
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“It gives her a feeling | 


I’m afraid it’s been largely my fault, for I’ve | 
I don’t | have just a few,—lI stuffed them into Cousin 


as if I’d murdered the best part of your youth | 





THE PERFECT EDUCATION 


New York, Commissioner of” Education — 


|—as if 1’d smothered it with sensible clothes. 
Every woman should be allowed to express her 
own individuality through the medium of her 
clothes. I brushed aside all your preferences 
and tried to substitute mine. I believe I’d feel 
better if you’d say what you think about it.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ returned Aunt Julia, simply, ‘‘if I 
had any resentful feelings,—and I guess I did 


Harriet’s furnace with those awful waists of 
Hannah Dyson’s. And perhaps it’s a good 


| thing to have one’s youth bottled up against | 


the time when one needs it most. 
enjoying mine now.’’ 


I’m certainly 
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THE NEW FIVE-MILLION-DOLLAR MEDICAL 
COST OF WHICH WAS BORNE BY FIVE PERSONS. 


Ww HAT are the schools for? 
children, it will be said. 
what, and how ? 

If there were none but little children in the 
| schools, and if they were to be taught nothing 





more than to read and spell and write and | 


To instruct | 
Yes, but in| 


SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, THE MAIN 
A GOOD EXAMPLE OF MR. DRAPER'S STATEMENT 
THAT “GIFTS TO SCHOOLS ARE MORE MUNIFICENT THAN THEY EVER HAVE BEEN BEFORE 


it, but it was so wholly in the hands of the 
priests and so exclusively for priestly ends that 
| it broke out no roads for intellectual progress. 

| The education of Greece was a substantial 
j}advance upon what had gone before. The 
father trained his sons to physical strength and 


multiply numbers, and after that be left to filial piety, and the mother trained her daughters 
| themselves to do or be what they would, the|to household duties and domestic virtues. 
public responsibility would be easily met. Esthetic taste was much cultivated. But only 

But everybody knows that that cannot be| freemen, who constituted but one-fifth of the 
considered a perfect education. Schools that | people, were allowed educational advantages. 


| provide an education which meets the outlook | Woman had no honorable place in the economy 





‘of modern life and are at all adequate to the 
progress of the world must result from govern- 
ment policies and in very considerable measure 
from government appropriations. The people 
are coming to demand that their governments 
shall provide education to the very limits of 
human knowledge. 

The schools are not confined to children. 
They have full-grown men and women who 


are searching the depths of knowledge. 
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What Schools May Do. 


ments we begin to shape and direct 
the after life. 
schools and colleges and technical and pro- 
fessional institutions we are not only giving 
students the implements and the power which 
may do things, but we are signifying the 
importance of the things to be done. 

Nothing is clearer than that the government 
may and must use the schools to give initia- | 


and so trend to the national character. The 


schools may and ought to be used to establish | 


the place of the nation in the world. But 
what ought to be 
accepted ideals of a perfect 
education, and by 
means and in what way are 
they to be attained? These 
are questions for the altruis- 
tic minds which are most 
experienced in education and 
in statecraft; for the school 
men, but by no means for | 
them alone; for the states- | 
men as well. They are to| 
be met in the light of the | 


solution will be aided -by 
respecting 
and tendencies. 

The ancients had a very 


possibilities of a people, and, 
of course, quite as inade- 
quate plans for accomplish- 
ing ends. The moderns see 
more clearly, and are plan- 
ning more effectually. But 
we are all sufficiently in 
need of knowing more. 
None of the older nations, 
and only one or two of the 


newer ones, have seen that | 


re that nation would be the 


greatest which made the most of every indi- 
vidual in it. The absolutism of the early kings 


could construct great works which depended | 


upon the mere physical strength of the people 
under their control, but the doing of things in 
that way did little to quicken the intelligence or 
enlarge the capacity of the people. 

The Chinese have had an extended system of 
schools for thousands of years, but it looks back 
and not forward. Tradition is as absolute as the 
wall about the Forbidden City, and any popular 
advance depending upon individuality seems 
altogether impossible in consequence of it. 

Egyptian education had much to commend 


HEN we go beyond educational ele- | 


When we set up high | 


the | 


what | 


world’s experience, and the | 


popular feeling | 


inadequate conception of the | 


of the state. 

| Roman education was again an advance upon 
| Grecian. The study of law, history, politics 
| and oratory and careful physical training oecu- 
| pied the boys of the aristocracy. But the keeping 
of the multitudes in bondage and the general 
| moral degradation stood in the way of any real 
progress, or indeed of any permanent holding 
of the ground which very considerable initiative 

| and foreefulness had attained. 
There is no more fascinating study than that 
| tracing the influence of Christianity—which is 
| pretty nearly another term for democracy, so 


| uniformly have they gone together—upon the 


| evolution of balanced educational ideals. Chris- 
tianity started the nations into activity. Faith 
| coOperated with thought to do things. They 


| combined to break out the roads for a political 

advance. And everywhere in the world de- 

mocracy has made for education. 

| All the Christian nations show this. They 

| Show it in different measure and in different 
| Ways. But remembering that democracy is not 





| tive, versatility and efficiency to the people, | equally advanced among Christian peoples, and 


that we must regard facts rather than forms and 
names, we cannot fail to see that Christianity 
has been the inspiration of democracy, and 
that democracy is the coadjutor of education. 
The statesmen of Europe, according to their 
lights, either fear this fact and wrestle with it, 
or they see hope in it and make the most of it. 
Often they recognize the influence of the schools 
upon the prosperity and trend of the national 
| life, while they fail to take advantage of it. 
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In England and France. 


DUCATION for all the people has not 
advanced rapidly in England because 
BEXE the spirit of democracy has moved 
dows. Democracy has moved slowly because 
| the evolution of law and the security of liberty 
have been so marked from a very early time 
| that there has been little to provoke the spirit 
|of democracy. Our mother country has for 
many centuries maintained great universities 
| with tributary fitting-schools for the sons of 
the nobility and to meet the essential ends 
of the state and the state church, but she 
has persistently refused to open the door of 
opportunity to the masses. There is no general 
system of high schools, no connecting link be- 
tween the universities and the primary schools. 

France is assiduously using her schools, 
according to the national ideals, to equip her 
people and fortify her national strongholds. 
Her educational progress since the war with 
Germany has been remarkable. But the people 
in their several localities are helpless. The 
minister of education settles everything, and 
settles it according to old traditions, which run 
deep into the soil. There is no system of 
secondary schools, and little to inspire the souls 
of the people to enduring and substantial under- 
takings. The life of the nation and the capabili- 
ties of its citizens are hampered by the uniform 
and despotic and narrow system of education. 
There is no sufficient recognition in the schools 
of the potentiality and the individuality of 
freemen. 

The Germans, and their Emperor in particu- 
lar, know how to use the schools to accomplish 


| profit of the empire. 
| well as to do. 








Their great end is industrial supremacy. 
Their educational system has undoubtedly been 


ends, 


shaped to accomplish that end more intelli- 
gently and decisively than any other educational 
system in the world. If America may boast of 
a small number of technological institutions 
with no superiors in Germany, she has nothing 
like such a uniform educational system for the 
promotion of manufactures and trade as has the 
German Empire. 


By the German Method. 


VERY German is a worker, and the 
school to which he goes accustoms him 
to serious work and guides him to ends 

which make for the industrial greatness and 

It teaches him to save as 

Whether there is recognition of 

the rights of the individual may be open to 
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| doubt, but that the habit of industry is fixed, 
| and that there is keen appreciation of the value 


to the state of the individual’s assiduous work 
and capable craftsmanship is beyond doubt. 
Apparently all the policies of the state turn 
upon it. 

If it is true, as has been said, that the real 
concern of the German statesman is not the 
intelligence and happiness of the individual 
citizen so much as his productivity and his 
earning power to the state, it is not so much 
matter. Work is very likely to be the making 
of the workman, and it will be if it is of a kind 
which leaves any latitude to the mind of the 
worker and seeks to apply principles to processes 
—as the German work very commonly does. 
On the whole, work is quite as likely to make 
for intelligence as intellectual activity is to con- 
tribute to industrial effectiveness. 

It ought to be said, perhaps, that all the 
facilities for acquiring industrial proficiency are 
based upon an elementary training which is exact 
With an admirable system of 
evening trade-schools for people who must work 
through the day, there is little room to wonder 
that the thrift and efficiency of the great body 
of German citizens and the industrial strength 
and political power of the German Empire are 
what the world knows them to be. 

It ought not to be overlooked, in passing, 
that the school system of the little republic of 
Switzerland is a most diversified and excellent 
one, which seems to have drawn the best fea- 
tures from many others and adapted them to 
the uses of a free people, among whom intelli- 
gence and manual dexterity and thrift are almost 
universal. 

An education which approaches perfection in 
another country might not come so near it in 
America, for circumstances are unlike, but surely 
it should claim here serious contemplation. 


and unrelenting. 


On the Way to Perfection. 


T will doubtless be at once agreed that 

the fundamental doctrine of the Ameri- 
@ can republic is that every one shall have 
his free chance; that the intelligence of the mass 
depends upon the diffusion of learning and the 
growth of each individual; and that the influ- 
ence and standing of the republic in the world 
will be measured by the extent to which the 
individual units are welded into a national 
unity, marked by self-respecting character and 
governed by uniform moral sense. 

It would be reckless to lay down hard and 
fast specifications for a perfect education for the 
American people. The system which we have 
is as good as we could have hoped to evolve up 
to this time. It is the product of the principles 
which are fundamental in our political system. 
It is free; every one has his chance. It is in 
a very large measure—possibly in too large a 
measure—subject to local control. <A free ele- 
mentary school is accessible to every child, 
and these primary schools are adaptable to all 
conditions of population, and suited to the simple 
life of the rural districts as well as to the com- 
plex situations in the cities. 

There are free high schools in all considerable 
towns, and free colleges and universities in 
nearly all the states. There are a few very 
excellent schools of technology, and there is a 
larger number of good professional schools. 
There are proprietary schools of all kinds ; 
very worthy endowed academies ; some endowed 
colleges doing the best of work, and a consider- 
able number of endowed universities upon 
elaborate foundations. All these make a harmo- 
nious whole and comprise a system of schools 
adapted to the needs of the country. No tax is 
paid so cheerfully as that for schools. Gifts to 
schools are more munificent than they ever 
have been before. 

Ways for improving education absorb 
attention of teachers in their spare hours. 
Teachers need help from the best thinkers 
outside the schools. If I had the whole respon- 
sibility of perfecting the system, I would: 

(a) Simplify the work in the primary schools 
and confine it more closely to the essentials. 

(b) Engraft upon the system much more of 
the work which is being done in the trade- 
schools and commercial schools of Germany. 

(c) Take measures to assure the attendance 
of all who ought to be in school. 

(d) Make definite laws to encourage more 
gifts to education, by assuring the more exact 
fulfilment of the wishes of the givers. 

(e) Require college preparation for all teachers 
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in the high schools, and high-school training | 


for teachers in the elementary schools. 
(f) Give larger public recognition to the fact | 
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[J ACK felt a return of his exaltation as 

he headed the little train of horses up 
the dusty hills, leaving the furnace-like 
vie “below him. It seemed a realization of 
his boyish desire. He was now really and 
truly on his way toward the wild country, 
toward the golden river. It was May 1st, and | 
the sky was superb. Gold-hunting was to be 
a fine and picturesque business, after all. 

“If only Owen and George were with me! 
he said to himself. 

This elation was short-lived. One of the 
packhorses took offense at something and began 
to ‘‘buck,’’ that is to say, to jump up and down 
with immense energy, with wicked intent to 
jar his load from his back. 

For a few minutes it was very amusing to 
Jack, but the other men took it much more to 
heart, and they were right, for the pony not 
only succeeded in scattering his own burden, 
but scared the others so that they all ran back | 
toward the flat, strewing the 
path with meal and flour and 
sacks of other valuables. 

As a result, the expedition 
camped right there, only three 
miles out, to the immense joy 
of all the other gold-seekers, 
whose horses contrived to go at 
least five miles. That night and 
the next morning Jack and his 
companions spent in learning 
to tie their baggage upon their 
horses, which was not at all as 
simple as it seemed. — 

‘The next day they got under 
way about noon, after a great 
deal of hard work, and a con- 
siderable display of ill temper 
on the part of both horses 
and men. The pack - ponies 
would not lead, and the men 
dared not turn them loose 
on the trail for fear of their 
breaking away and returning. 
Being unused to their burdens, 
they would rub against the trees 
in the attempt to get rid of their 
packs, and seized every chance 
to run off into the thickets. 

The weather grew cold and 
frosty as the little train rode on, 
and, as Jack was inexperienced 
as a cook, and the others knew 
nothing about trailing, their first 
week was a severe schooling. 
It was hard to rise in the morn- 
ing when the cold north wind 
was blowing, and Jack resented 
being forced to build the fire 
while his partners slept. He 
had insufficient clothing, and on 
the second night their camp was 
so high that he slept cold. 
The saddle galled him, and he was very lame. | 

With all these other discomforts he had to | 
endure the gibes of his companions, who did | 
not at all improve on acquaintance. Davis | 
was lazy, and Connery was profane and common 
of speech. 

Jack, being a well-brought-up lad, wearied | 
of the coarse songs and stupid jokes of his | 
companions. Connery he especially disliked, for | 
he talked incessantly, and took endless delight | 
in complaining of Jack’s cooking, which was | 
unjust, for Jack was improving rapidly, and | 
his meals were very good indeed. 

Nevertheless, there were hours of pure enjoy- | 
ment, and the boy never once dreamed of taking 
the back trail. Their way led for the most part 
along a wagon-road through a sparsely settled 
country, with loons laughing in the pools, and 
ducks and geese flying overhead, honking down | 
through a glorious sky their exultant signals of | 
command. 

In order to escape criticism as a tenderfoot, 
Jack cooked at his camp-fire in the most primi- 
tive fashion, and the same vanity led him to | 
expose himself needlessly to the elements. He 
slept on the ground outside his tent, and opened 
his shirt at the throat to show that he was not 
afraid of the wind. He sought seasoning. 

His new hat grew a little dirtier and a little 
floppier each day, and he watched it acquiring | 
tone with eager delight. When they drew into | 
the little Hudson Bay trading-post at The Forks | 
of the Quesnelle after ten days’ camping, he | 
felt no fear of the wilderness. | 

But his dislike of his companions had deepened 
into distrust. In the intimacy of the camp they | 
had both shown themselves to be dishonest and 
vengeful, and Jack especially feared Connery, | 
who had a mean little face and furtive eyes. 

At Quesnelle Jack stood for the first time on 
the bank of the great and savage Fraser River, | 
and the stories that came across it from the 
wild lands of the West were rather disturbing, 
even to a man of wide experience. 

The question of feed for the horses, the promise 
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that it is a function of the state to aid men | 
and women to improve themselves outside of 
the schools. 





as the lack of game along the trail, gave 


import. ‘The party went into camp for the day, 
pitching tent just back of the little village, wait- 
ing for the steamboat which was to ferry them 
across the river. They occupied the time in 
buying some provisions to replenish their larder. 

At last, after all preparations were made, the 
boat took them on board and set them across, 
and they went into camp on a little narrow 
space of cleared land at the edge of a dark forest, 
which covered the rolling hills to the west as 





far as the eye could see. Into the shadow of 
this forest the little path, which led to the golden 
river, entered as obscurely asa snake. It seemed 
impossible that so small a road should be so 
long and so famous. 

Jack was surprised and delighted to find 





Mason and the colonel encamped on the west 
bank of the river, and his heart glowed with 


There was no point of supply nearer than The 
Forks of the Skeena, and all reports of the trail 
were very stern. 


As Mason said, he was tied close to these | 


men. ‘Their outfits had all been thrown together, 
and it would be hard to separate them, even if 
they were to consent to a division. They had 
thrown the heavy end of all the camp work 
upon him from the first, and latterly he had 
been forced to build the fire, cook the breakfast, 
rouse them out of bed, and often to round up 
and help saddle the horses in order to get a 
decently early start. 

Davis now led the train, sending Jack to the 
rear to urge the pack-animals along. In short, 
Jack felt that he was being treated like a servant, 
instead of as an equal partner, and by men 
whom he both disliked and feared. 

That night, however, brought another and 
graver indictment against his partners. They 
were both away in the village all day, and came 
to camp late at night, drunk and quarrelsome. 
Connery seemed especially disposed to make 
trouble. He came over to where Jack lay, dis- 


gusted and alarmed, and giving him a kick in | 


the side, ordered him to get up and cook some 
supper. 

Jack was indignant and replied, ‘‘I will not. 
If you are hungry, go and get it yourself.’’ 


Connery again kicked him, and this time so | 


a rush of genuine affection for the handsome | | viciously that Jack rose, moved by a mighty 
trailer who had done so much for him, and | resentment, grappled with him and threw him 


BUSINESS, AFTER ALL. 


who called out in his curiously indifferent way, 

‘*Hello, son, how are you making out?’’ 
**Pretty well,’’ replied Jack, frankly. ‘‘ But 

we had one or two pretty cold nights up on the 


| ridge.’’ 


Mason looked at him over a horse which he 
was saddling, and his eyes grew quizzical. 
**You’ve acquired quite a sunburn—or maybe 
you are just frost-bit.’’ 

Jack was flattered by this remark, and laugh- 
ingly replied, ‘‘I guess it’s the smoke partly. 
You see, I have to do the cooking.’’ 

‘*How do you get on with those three-by-six 
‘side-partners’ of yours ?’’ 

Jack’s face darkened. ‘‘Not very well.’’ 
He looked round cautiously, and then added, 
‘*Davis is so lazy that I have to do part of his 
work, and I am afraid of Connery. He’s been 
in jail once.’’ 

‘*Well, that’s a nice partner. 
know it?’’ 

‘Well, they got to quarreling one day, and 
Davis just out and out called him a jailbird. 


How do you 
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GOLD-HUNTING WAS TO BE A FINE AND PICTURESQUE 





| back now, 


I’m almost afraid to go any farther with them. | 


I’m sure they’d rob me if they got a good | 
chance, ’’ 

Mason looked serious. ‘‘Well, now, see here, 
you mustn’t let yourself get crosswise with your | 


up mighty close for a couple of months, and 
you can’t afford to kick over trifles when you’re 
in the middle of a Canadian forest. You’ve got 
to be patient. 
it will be blue Monday all the week.’’ 

**T know it,’’ replied Jack, ‘‘and that’s what | 
bothers me. 
they hate me.’’ 

The colonel, 





coming up at this moment, 


On the trail you’re going to be tied | from his wealth of experience. 


| will have to pack right along with you. 


into’ a corner of the tent, where he 
lay, helpless. Davis, whom drink 


partner’s predicament. 

‘*Served you right, 
said. ‘‘Served you right, you jail- 
bird !’’ 


anger and dismay. 
self, he walked over toward Mason’s 
fire, hoping to find him still up. 
Mason was, in fact, sitting with 


the dying fire, resting peacefully. 
The colonel was in his tent. 

‘*Hello, son!’’ called Mason. 
‘*Better turn in. To-morrow comes 
early in this climate. ’’ 

“‘What would you do if you had 
a couple of drunken partners?’’ 
Jack furiously inquired. 

The trailer’s face changed. 
‘*Hlave your two beauties loaded 
up to-night ?’’ 

‘*Yes, they are both so drunk 
they can’t stand, and Connery has 
been kicking me. I’m going to 
leave them if I have to go in alone. 
1 can’t stand them any longer.’’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t discard them for 
this one spree! 
before they reach another bar.’’ 

“It isn’t that altogether, but I 
am afraid they’l] rob me and leave 
me in the forest. Connery keeps 
trying to find out how much money 
I have left, and I am afraid of him. 
I want you to help me get my stuff 
away from there to-morrow morn- 
ing. Will you doit? I'd rather go 
in alone than stay with such men 
another day.’’ 

Mason looked at him specula- 
tively. ‘‘'That’s a pretty hard record you give 
them, but I can’t say I was much taken with 
them myself. But, boy, look here, don’t you 
make any mistake. Right here you quit play 
and begin business. ‘That little twelve-inch 
gage of a road,’’ and he nodded toward the 
forest, ‘‘ 
bridges and no tunnels. What you eat you 
There’s 
only one point of supply between here and the 
Stikine. Your ten days of trailing on this river 


road have been only a practice mark. To go | 


into that trail alone is a good stiff proposition 
for any man, let alone a boy of your age. I 
advise you not to do it.’’ 


These words did not destroy Jack’s courage. | 


On the contrary, they roused in him the spirit 
of his father, and he answered, ‘‘I will not turn 
no matter what happens, and I will 
not go on with these men.’’ 

The colonel, speaking from his tent, asked 
what the matter was, and after Mason had told 


him, he said, gravely and kindly, ‘‘ You’d better | 


go back to your camp, my lad; your partners 
will be all right in the morning. ’’ 

“‘But Mike kicked me,’’ exclaimed Jack; 
‘‘and we had a fight and I threw him!’’ 

“‘Oh, he’ll forget that,’’ remarked Mason, 
‘*He’ll respect 
you all the more for it.’’ 

The colonel came out of his tent, and after 
| listening to the boy’s story of his encounter, 


If you get to quarreling in camp | | turned to Mason and asked, reflec tively, ‘‘Mason, 


‘*He seems a gritty little bantam. I shouldn’t | 


They fight almost every day, and | wonder if he could.’’ 


After a moment’s thought, the older man 
turned again to Jack. ‘‘We’re making time, 


greeted Jack absently, but not unkindly, and | my lad, and it will be all day and every day 


‘You made pretty good time.’ 

The boy went back to his own fire more deeply | 
dissatisfied with his partners than ever, but 
realizing his helplessness. He was now more 


than two hundred miles on his journey, and the | could hardly utter his thanks to this offer. 


chances for joining another train were very poor. 


with us, but if you want to trail along with us 
and camp beside us, we’ll kind of keep an eye 
on you.’’ 


Jack’s throat so filled with gratitude that he | 


The 


| colonel, as he turned to reénter his tent, paused | 





had made foolish, laughed at his | 


Mike,’’ he} 


The boy’s heart was swollen with | 
Dressing him- | 


his back to a tree, and his feet to) 


It’ll be a long time | 


is eight hundred miles long, with no | 
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| to say, warningly, ‘‘We hit the trail to-morrow 
morning early. So be ready to go. Mason, 
| you might help him a little the first day or two.’’ 

Notwithstanding this warning, Jack lingered 
about the fire, loath to leave these his only 
friends. ‘‘Let me sit here by your fire till 
morning,’’ he said at last, as Mason began to 
unroll his own bed. ‘‘I daren’t go back there 
to-night. ’’ 

Mason rose. ‘‘I see. Well, I reckon we’d 
better go and get your bed, then.’’ 

Jack had really been ashamed to ask him to 
do this, and was profoundly grateful for his 
offer. ‘Together they returned to his own camp, 
| where they found the two drunken men sleeping 
soundly. 

Rolling up his bedding, the bey followed 
Mason back to the colonel’s camp, and there 
spread his blankets with a feeling of perfect 
safety. Mason, without a word, slung a fold 
| of his tarpaulin over the boy, to ward off the 
| dew, and went off to sleep at once. 

Jack, however, lay for a long time, too excited 
and too joyous to sleep. He was like one rescued 
from the hands of robbers, so thoroughly did 
he fear and distrust Connery. His heart went 
out to Mason in boyish admiration, and the 
somber face of the colonel seemed much less 
forbidding. Stern as he was, he had been noth- 
ing but kindness from the very first moment of 
| their meeting. But beneath all, the boy felt 
for the first time a forecast of victory. ‘‘I’ll go 
through now, sure!’’ he exulted. ‘‘These men 
will take me through.’’ 

He could hear the rush of the river and the 
| voice of the night winds in the pines, but he 
no longer feared the illimitable land which rolled 
away to the west and north like the savage 
waves of a black sea. There was a kind of 
heroism in discovering its mysteries. 

When he woke, Mason was kicking the embers 
of the fire together and the colonel was bringing 
| in the horses. The east was a pale lemon color 
and the air was chill, almost frosty. 

Jack sprang up resolutely. ‘‘Let me get 
| breakfast !’? he cried. 

“Can you cook?”’ asked the colonel, with 
interest. 

“‘T did all the cooking up the road,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘and I’m getting handy.’’ 

‘*All right, you may try your hand.’’ 

Jack set to work to do his best, and while he 
rattled among the dishes, the colonel and Mason 
packed the horses, talking together in quiet 
voices. Busied as he was, Jack could not but 
observe and admire the precision, the deftness 
and the power with which the two men got 
their outfit in order. By the time the coffee 
was steaming, the horses were all saddled and 
the packs ready for the rope. 
| As Mason dipped into the eggs and potato 
| he said, ‘‘ Boy, you’d better start a lunch-counter 
when you get in.’’ 

The colonel uttered no word of praise, but 
| seemed satisfied with his cook. As they rose, 
|Mason remarked, ‘‘Now while I wash the 
| dishes, the colonel will take you over to get 

your duffel.’’ 

Jack would have been perfectly helpless and 
| quite at the mercy of his partners without aid, 
and he walked along beside the colonel with a 
feeling of exultation; all dread of the meeting 
with Connery was gone. 

As a matter of fact, neither of the drunken 
men woke until Jack had entirely finished the 
division of the outfit and had his horses ready 
to move. 

Davis woke first, and called out, 
there! Where are you going?’’ 

| ‘*Teslin Lake,’’ replied Jack. 
you’ll never see.’’ 

Davis sat up. 
you leaving us?’’ 

“Fea, ia." 

‘*What for?’’ 

**You know what for.’’ 

Davis looked at the saddled horses. ‘‘Well, 
you want to be mighty careful what you take 
with you.’’ 

The colonel, who was cinching one of the 
horses, turned to Davis, and said very quietly, 
| ‘*This boy is going to travel with us from this 

on, and my advice to you is to keep a civil 
tongue in your head. I’ve made a careful divi- 
| sion of the outfit, and there is nothing further 
to say.’’ And with that he took up one of the 
lead ropes. 

| **Line up!’’ he called, sharply. 

| With that word Jack began to know a little 
| of the energy, the decision and the persistency 
of purpose of his leader. They returned to camp 
with Jack’s packhorses, and a half-hour later 
Jack, riding in the middle of the train, started 
on the long trail, with Mason cheerily singing 
in the rear. In five minutes they left all sign 
of the wagon-wheel, the town and the steamboat 
| behind them, and plunged into an apparently 
| endless forest of pines. A feeling of awe swept 








‘*Hold on 
**The place 


‘*What do you mean? Are 


| do you suppose this lad could stand our pace?’’ | over the boy at the thought of the mighty 


wilderness ahead, but his confidence in his new 
| companions was so strong that he rode on with 


swelling heart, eager for each hour’s disclosure 











It y was well that he was light and hardened to 
the saddle, for the colonel pushed ahead for eight 
| hours without a pause, climbing and descend- 
| ing the wooded ridges, crossing small streams, 

skirting marshes, and threading fields of wind- 
blown, fire-scarred trees. Three full hours after 


Jack’s body cried out for food and rest they 
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rode on, remorselessly, and in the rear, cheery | 
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boy. For was he not driving fast and straight 


found? Besides, he was young, and 


and tireless, Mason urged the weary horses | toward the golden river in company with the | always leads the way for the young. 


forward. 

All day they passed other outfits, less capable | 
of making time than themselves, and Jack took 
note of a singular curiosity in the action of his 
leader. 

He scrutinized every camp, stopping his train 
at times in order to make a détour to study 
the brands of the horses, or to speak a word | 
of inquiry to those about the fires, and once | 
Jack overheard a man say in reply, ‘‘Yes, | 
two men of that description passed us at Soda | 
Creek four days ago. ‘They had good horses | 
and were making time.’’ 

From all this Jack got the idea that the colonel | 
was anxious to overtake some of his friends, | 
and Mason, in answer to his query, carelessly | 
answered, ‘‘Yes, I believe some of the colonel’s | 
acquaintances are ahead of us on the trail | 
somewhere. ’’ 

That night, as they went into camp on the | 
bank of a reedy lake, Mason said to him, 
**Boy, we’ve decided to take you into our | 
camp if you feel like cooking our grub. I 
‘gee’ when it comes to cooking, and the colonel’s 
bread is sure death at half a mile. What do 
you say?’ 

“*I’ll be glad to! I’ll do the best I can for | 
you!’’ cried the boy in reply, and his face shone | 
with joy. | 

Mason was ominous, however. 

‘This is no pienie you’re taking up,’’ he 
warned. ‘‘If you cook two meals every day 
and take care of the kitchen ware and the 
cupboard, you are going to earn your passage.’’ | 

‘*’m not afraid.’’ 

‘Well, that’s settled. Now whenever we 
unpack, you make it your business to light into 
‘the commissary,’ and stir up something to eat. 
We’ll do the rest.’’ 

Jack was perfectly satisfied with this arrange- | 
ment. ‘True, it was not easy to get up in the | 
frosty dawn and cook by a smoky fire, but he | 
managed to do it, while Mason ‘‘rustled’’ the | 
horses and the colonel struck the tent. A couple 
of hours’ work of a morning, and then at the | 
ery, ‘‘Line ’em up!’’ the horses fell into place 
like bits of machinery, and the day’s travel | 
began. } 

It was all tremendously fine and interesting 
to the boy. Each day was a wonder and a de- | 
light. Sometimes two or three outfits chanced | 
to camp near together, and started together of a | 
morning, and it was a fine and inspiriting sight | 
when a line of a score or two of horses and | 
pack-mules went winding, like a canvas-colored 
worm, over the hills, the bells clanging, the | 
mules braying, and the sharp, stern cries of | 
the drivers breaking the early morning quiet. 

Once or twice they camped on a splendid | 
meadow on the banks of a lake, and the tinkle | 
of herd bells, the ring of axes, the clash of tin | 
dishes made cheery music, and Jack wondered | 
whether anything finer ever took place on Ge 
Santa Fé trail, of which his father used to | 
tell. When the flaring camp-fires rose beside | 
each tent or pile of baggage, and the odor of 
bacon and coffee filled the air, it seemed the | 
perfection of trailing, the most desirable form | 
of travel. 

The evenings grew rapidly longer. It was 
daylight till nine o’clock and twilight till half 
past ten. They went to bed while the sky was 
still red with sunlight, and when they rose, 
even at five o’clock, the sun was high. 

During all these days the stern and silent | 
colonel never relaxed his search, which, in a} 
most unaccountable way, had begun to impress 
Jack as a pursuit. 

Every outfit he overtook he questioned, and | 
when they answered, ‘‘Yes, passed us four | 
days ago,’’ or ‘‘Three days ago,’’ he seemed | 
to grow sterner, and his ery of ‘‘Line vem | 
up!’’ pierced the boy’s heart with a pang of | 
inexplicable excitement, so stern and so intense | 
was his leader’s face at the time. 

But, after all, the days were joyous for the | 
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Vv. BOOKBINDING. 
La 


ROM the invention of printing 
down to the present time the love 
of fine bindings has gone hand in 
hand with the love of good books. The 
desire to see a favorite volume adorned with a 
fitting dress has always given employment to 
a small number of skilled craftsmen, but it is 
only recently that women have adopted the 
trade of binding books. 

It may as well be said at the outset that the 
craft is not for every girl, or, indeed, for the 
ordinary girl. The number who can earn a 
good living at it will always be small, and the 
requirements are exacting and peculiar. 

First, a girl must have the artistic sense in a 
high degree, for the kind of binding which 
pays well is only that which is artistic as 
well as mechanically good. 

Secondly, the girl must be a good workman, 
or capable of becoming one. She must have 
manual skill: the ability to do things with her 
hands, and do them well. 

Thirdly, she must have patience and the 
ability to work like an Indian, or any other 
savage, regardless of time, and with an eye 
only to the result. If she have all three of these 
qualifications she may venture to learn the 
trade. 

The ordinary way to do this is to enter the 





most experienced and reliable guides to be} 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE “ROUSTABOUT” 
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Ww OU can’t tell how 
far a frog will 

jump by the size of his 
speckles,’’ remarked Thompson, the 
eattle-buyer. ‘‘And, what is more, 
you never can tell what a man will 
do till you see him in action. 

‘My first winter away from home 
I worked in a slaughter-house near Los Angeles. 
Foreman Prout, an old friend of my father, was 
strictly business and a fierce worker; Schmidt, 
the journeyman butcher, was a friend of no 
man, himself least of all. There were no 
feather-bed berths in the establishment. We 
roustabouts, Antone and I, had to step more 
than lively. 
**Antone had the hardest time of it, chiefly 


“ 


because he was a Mexican. Prout had an 
idea that only white people, particularly 


Americans, had the right to live, anyway. | 
Schmidt naturally didn’t like Antone be- 
cause he disliked every one, especially 
roustabouts. 

**Just before Christmas rheumatism, an 
old enemy of my family, tied me hand and 
foot. I was as helpless as an infant, and to 
pass the time away I got my landlord and 
his brother to wheel me over to the 
slaughter-house and put me on a raised 
platform, where I could watch the boys 
work. 

‘“There were extra orders for the Christ- 
mas trade. The crew was short-handed 
by one roustabout, and not particularly 
cheerful. 

‘* Antone ‘drove a whale of a steer into 
the chute. He was a tremendous fellow 
and a tiger for fierceness. Schmidt noosed 
him swiftly, and he and Antone hurried 
across the room to their places at the 
windlass. 

“*The windlass rope passed through a 
ring in the floor to the steer’s horns. The 
system at that establishment was to draw 
the animal’s head down to this ring, thus 
facilitating a painless death-blow. 

‘*Prout turned to unfasten the gate that 
opened from the chute. 

***TIs that ring solid?’ asked Schmidt, 
with his usual ugly scowl. ‘Because if it 
ain’t —’ 

‘** *Tt’s ten chances to one the ring pulls 
out!’ snapped Prout, who was sarcastic 
when very busy. ‘It always does.’ 

‘*With a flourish of horns and a roar 
like a lion the steer left the chute. The 
windlass men swiftly wound up the slack, 


bracing themselves in time to catch him as ba 


he reached the end of the rope. 

‘*The steer came up with a jerk, gave a 
tremendous flounder, and—the ring pulled out. | 
The punky wood from the rotten joist flew to 
the ceiling. 

“Down went the steer on the slippery floor ; 
but he was up like a flash, and charged for 
Schmidt, giving him a very close call as he 
pulled himself up on a cross-brace above the 
windlass. 

‘*The steer was king of the place now, and 
a more angry brute never trod the floor of a 
slaughter -house. The treed butchers were 
in somewhat of a rage themselves, as a half- 
hour delay in the rush before Christmas, when 
they were short-handed, too, was a serious 
matter. 

‘*The steer stood for a moment shaking his 
horns and rolling his eyes at Schmidt and 


| Antone, and making the slivers fly with his 


pawing. ‘Then there came a scamper of feet 
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B® from outside, and the door at 
the other end of the building 
flew open. 

** ‘Shut the door!’ 
howled the words in 
righteous indignation. 

“Tommy, Prout’s six-year-old boy, 
shut the door,—jfrom the 






All four of us 
tones of un- 


inside,— 


land seared and dazed, braced himself against 


it. 

‘*The steer, attracted by the flash of light, 
wheeled, and all quivering for the charge, 
searched the room for something moving. 
Prout had climbed the loft ladder, and without 
stopping to descend, made a flying leap for the 
boy, landing awkwardly about ten feet from 
him. 


‘‘Instantly the steer charged at him. Prout 
did not, evidently could not, get up; but 


above the clatter of hoofs and the whir of the 
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BUT A MEXICAN KNOWS HOW 
TO OFFEND CATTLE 


NO ONE 


unwinding windlass his voice rose cheerfully 
reassuring, ‘Shut the door from the outside, 
son! That’s right! Good-by!’ 

‘Schmidt, who feared nothing, sprang for 
the windlass, but was caught by the spinning 


iron crank and hurled against the wall. He 
dropped to the floor, a limp heap. By this 


time the steer was half-way down the long 
building, and Prout had crawled a few feet 
toward the foot of the ladder. I shut my eyes. 

‘*Antone must have moved like a double- 
geared and double-jointed acrobat, for only a 
moment later the loose rattling of the windlass 
bearings steadied to a jarring, grinding purr, 
and there was the low snapping of straining 
hemp. 

“Then I saw Antone surging on a rope 
which was tied to a cross-brace and passed 
twice round the barrel of the windlass. The 
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shop of some skilful 
binder and take lessons 
from him. For this a 
young woman will be 
obliged to pay, on the 
average, one dollar a 
lesson. 

The length of time she 
must study will depend 
somewhat on the skill 
of her teacher, but more 
on her own aptness. 
From twenty to fifty les- 
sons will be necessary ; 
the more the girl can 
afford to take the better, 
for a knowledge of much 
of the routine work of 
ordinary commercial binding will be of service | 
to her, although she may have no intention of 
pursuing that branch of the trade. 

To begin work for oneself, one needs tools. 
In large modern binderies the old ‘*plow-and- 
press’’ has been superseded by other machinery. 
Nevertheless, it is almost the only machine 





which was in the pos- | 


session of the great 
binders of the past, and 
the modern ‘‘arts and 
crafts’? movement has 
led the artistic binder of 
to-day to return to it. 


This machine costs 
from twelve to fifteen 
dollars. In addition, 
there must be hand- 
dies, which cost about 
one dollar each, roll- 
dies, which may cost 


any sum from one dol- 
lar upward, according to 
the character of the de- 
sign upon them, and 
brass gages, which cost about fifty cents each. 
The outfit may fairly be reckoned to cost fifty 
dollars at least. 

The earnings of a successful woman book- 
binder are hardly to be set down in definite 
figures, because, being the wages of an artist, 
they vary greatly with individuals and with 


hope | 











steer, his horns low to the floor, and stretch- 
ing the rope as taut as a fiddle-string, stag- 
gered heavily round. On ahead of him, rolling 
over and over, Prout sought to postpone death. 

‘As though doubly enraged by the feeble 
retreat of his victim, the steer fought to reach 
him. But every onward lunge made the coils 
of Antone’s brake-ropes wedge more tightly ; 
the windlass barrel revolved more and 
slowly, then stopped. 

‘*Prout, with a flop and a wriggle, 
savage sweep of the steer’s horns and rolled to 
a place of comparative safety. 

‘*Then the animal got a fore leg afoul the rope 
and threw himself. For a moment it seemed 
certain that he would tangle and stay down; 
but no such luck. Up he came with a snort 
and a bellow, and catching sight of Antone at 
the windlass, charged him. 

**Schmidt still lay piled up against the wall. 
But this time I did not shut my eyes. I felt 
sure that Antone would do something. He 
looked equal to any occasion as he leaped lightly 
upon the barrel of the windlass and faced about, 
his heavy Indian features aglow with fearless 
determination. 

‘On came the steer at a mad gallop, faster 
and faster. 

** *S-s-s—tah-h-h-h!’ taunted Antone; and 
he shook a rubber-booted foot at the ani- 
mal defiantly. 

‘*I thought the boy was mad. I thought 
the steer would get him sure. Then at the 
last possible second he leaped, caught the 
overhead cross-brace, and swung his legs 
out of reach. The steer struck the wind- 
lass with a crash that jarred the whole 
building. 

***S-s-s-s—s-s—tah-h-h-h-h! Vaca! 
Antone followed the insult with a 
kick at the upraised muzzle, 

**T saw the method of his madness then. 
He was baiting the beast to draw his 
attention from Schmidt. 

**Cattle don’t climb trees, or it would 
have been all over with the roustabout. 
I never saw such crazy horning to reach 
high places as when Antone, hanging 
with legs drawn just out of reach, kicked 
the steer’s horn tips, dabbed at his up- 
turned muzzle, all the while calling in- 
sultingly : 

** *S-s-s-s-s-s—tah-ah-h! Vaca! Va- 
ca!’ Noone but a Mexican knows how 
to offend cattle. 

‘*But this was pretty violent exercise, 
and Antone was getting winded. Outside, 
a number of boys and men crowded at the 
favorable cracks. 

***Somebody get a gun! 
him!’ they clamored. 

‘‘We had no way of knowing how long 
they would be about it. 

‘‘Antone was getting chalky round the 
corners of his mouth, and he handled his 
legs so groggily that I again began to think 
the steer would surely get him. 

‘*Then I heard some swift words in 
Spanish, and shifting my gaze, saw Alvitro, 
|our vaquero. He was dancing in the open 
door of the chute, waving a red bandanna scorn- 
fully. 

**Antone hooked his legs over the crosspiece 
and hung at rest while the steer charged the 
new tormentor. Alvitro darted back into the 
chute, and while he baited the from 
| the top of the barrier, Antone leaped down, sped 

across the floor, and slammed and fastened the 
gate. 
| ‘*The Christmas rush had to be permitted 
to go by default that year; but the soreness of 
our defeat was forgotten before Prout could 
| use his thrown-out knee and Schmidt recovered 
from a doubly broken arm and bruises almost 
innumerable. When the crew finally got into 
harness again, nothing in that slaughter-house 
or in that end of town was too good for the 
roustabout Antone.” 
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seasons; but book-lovers often pay from 
fifteen to one thousand dollars for the bind- 
ing of a single volume when the covers are 
hand-tooled, in special design, on full levant 
leather. 

Of these sums it is safe to say that not more 
than ten per cent. is paid for the actual labor. 
It is the artistic ability—the power to create an 
original and beautiful design—coupled with the 
skilled artisanship which commands these high 
-prices. ‘That is the reason for the statement 
which was made in the beginning of this article 
that the girl who lacks these qualifications should 
not attempt the trade. 

There are now in the United States a number 
of women bookbinders who, in addition to 
doing fine work themselves, conduct schools or 
classes in which they teach the trade to others. 
These schools offer some advantages over the 
actual shop experience in directness and con- 
centration of the teaching and in better artistic 
guidance. 

Besides the making of elaborate and expen- 
sive bindings, some young women are finding a 
larger and more easily cultivated field in the 
rebinding of ordinary holiday gift-books in 
styles which, although simple and inexpensive, 
nevertheless impart an individual charm and 
distinction to the cheap little volumes which 
crowd the book tables every Christmas. 
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AN EXCAVATION IN HERCULANEUM. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


R pe is planning to send a squadron of war- 
ships across the Pacific early next year to 
visit the Western ports of the United States, on 
their way round the world. This will be the | 
first Japanese squadron to make so long a 
voyage and the first to carry the Japanese flag | 
on a war-ship into many harbors. 
he explosion of a bomb in St. Peter’s at | 
Rome is another illustration of the wicked | 
insanity of anarchists. Fortunately, the bomb 
was poorly made and killed no one. The only 
damage done was to women and children 
hurtled and frightened in the stampede. It is 
usually those who could not be offensive even 
to an anarchist that suffer from the anarchist’s 
murderous work. 


A London medical journal suggests that for the 
sake of safety steps of stairways should be 
of standard size, of uniform height and breadth 
the world over, and wide enough to take the | 
whole foot. An equally necessary reform is 
the removal of the extra step, which in the 
dark one thinks is not there, to that other 
place where in the dark one thinks there is a 
step, and finds only unsustaining air. 
| ree kings are not majestic in appearance. 
Almost every one on a European throne is 
shorter than his wife. William of Germany, 
Edward of England, Nicholas of Russia, Carlos 
of Portugal, Victor Emmanuel of Italy are all 
short men, and the Princess of Wales is taller 
than her husband. The royal women are like | 
Tennyson’s daughter of the gods—‘‘divinely | 
tall,’’ if they are not all ‘‘most divinely fair.’’ 


E ten years’ imprisonment for manslaughter. 
He escaped, and was not heard of until recently, 
when it was found that he had built a cell in 
his own house, had constituted a servant his 
jailer, and had faithfully executed sentence | 
upon himself. The trouble is that the govern- | 
ment will not count his years as amateur 
prisoner. He will have to begin now to serve | 
his.term in official incarceration. | 

| 





ranz Rakoezy, who led an insurrection in | 
Hungary from 1703 to 1711, died an exile in | 
Turkey. He was declared a traitor by a law | 
passed in 1715. The act was repealed by the 
Hungarian parliament last month, and the 


remains of the great leader were taken from le 


Constantinople and reburied with great honors 
in Budapest. ‘The ceremonies lasted four days. | 
Rakoezy had to wait a long time for official recog- | 
nition of his patriotism, but it has come at last. 
ppaggeenns of New Hampshire are elected by 
a majority vote; that is, the successful 
candidate must have more votes than are given 
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ight years ago an Italian was condemned to | 
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marrying an old man for his pension money. | 
Although no more Revolutionary widows sur- 
vive, there are four daughters of Revolutionary 
soldiers still upon the pension roll. Special acts 
for their relief were passed by Congress. Two 
of them live in Pennsylvania, one in Connecticut | 
and one in New York. Using Mrs. Damon’s | 
case as a basis of reckoning, the last surviving 
widow of a soldier of the Spanish War will not | 
die till the year 2021, | 


he British nobleman responds to the demands 


of imperial patriotism when they are called 
to his attention. The Duke of Westminster is 
the latest of them to use his immense wealth in 


| assisting in making the distant possessions of 


the empire British in fact as well as in name. 

‘Two or three years ago his interest in South | 
Africa was aroused by persons who thought | 
that more Englishmen ought to be attracted to | 
that part of the world. The duke bought nine- | 


| teen thousand acres of land in the Orange River 


Colony, built eighteen farmhouses and the nec- 
essary farm-buildings upon it, erected school- 
houses and other public buildings, and sent out 
all the machinery and tools needed to till the 
land and to prepare the crops for consumption. 
Eighteen families have been put in the houses, 
and are now cultivating the soil and attempting 
to establish a center of British influence and the | 
nucleus of a large British settlement. If the 
enterprise proves successful the duke does not 
expect to net more than two per cent. interest 
investment. But when the Orange 
River Colony is thiekly settled the new district | 
of Westminster—it is named after the duke—will 
yield large returns to future dukes. 
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ONE WHO DID THINGS. 


Forth on each fresh, glad enterprise he fared, 
And toiled and served, and sowed and reaped and 


dared. 
W. H. Saville. 
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CUBA. 
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| life, the daughters of the 


| want a baby in her arms. 





cotton-mills has increased from eleven million 
dollars in 1890 to eighty-two millions in 1905. 
There has been a similar increase in North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and other states. 
Alabama has leaped to the fourth place among 
the states in the production of pig iron. ‘The 
available labor supply is nearly exhausted, and 
it has become necessary to draw on the labor 
market of Europe. 

This newest phase of Southern development 
means that one more of the great historic dif- 
ferences between the two sections of the country, 
arising from the differences in industrial devel- 
opment, is about to disappear. 
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SIMPLE LIFE. 


This little homestead is bare and simple, 
And that means peace, 
Laurence Hope. 
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THE DOLL HABIT. 


ove of dolls is natural and world-wide. <A 

|" list of desired Christmas presents written 

by a teacher in a school for Indian girls 
on the Western frontier begins with the item, 
‘*A doll for every girl, or we shall have some 
broken hearts!’’ At the other extreme of child 
Tsar have their whole 
colony of dolls, from the muzhik to the soldier, 
and from the lady in waiting to the peasant girl. 

The doll love isa perfectly natural manifesta- 
tion of the maternal instinct. The girl baby is 
scarcely out of arms herself when she begins to 
The wise mother 
supplies the desire promptly—and watches with 
tender sympathy the reflection in miniature of 
her own emotions. 

The instinct of the little mother shows itself 
still further in the fact that the best-loved doll 
is not mademoiselle of the golden locks and the 
pink cheeks and the fashionable wardrobe. 
The favorite is poor Peggy, who has lost an 
arm, whose eyes are dull and fixed, and whose 
complexion is much the worse for wear. She 


| is selected most often for an outing, and is 


ince early in September, when the Cuban 
government proved its inability to put | 
down rebellion, it has been increasingly | 
difficult to see what is to be the outcome of the | 


| failure of the young republic. After President | 


Palma had resigned and the Cuban congress | 
had failed to elect a successor, Secretary Taft | 
proclaimed, on September 29th, the armed in- 
tervention of the United States, in accordance 
with the Platt amendment and the Cuban con- 
stitution. The rebels laid down their arms and 
| disbanded. Mr. Magoon was appointed provi- 
sional governor. The machinery of the Cuban 
government was retained with as little change 
as possible. 

Then events ceased and a condition began. 
An election is promised in June next, to choose 
|a president and to fill seats in congress made 
vacant by the nullifying of the last election. 

Meanwhile complex influences are at work. 
European and American residents openly hope 
for the ultimate annexation of Cuba by this 
country. The Liberal party, which contains 
most of the recent rebels, regards the interven- 
tion of the’ United States as an encroachment 
on Cuban liberty, and threatens bloody revolt 
if American authority is not withdrawn. Some 
of the Moderates, especially those retained in 
office, promise violence if American domination 
is not continued. Many members of both 
parties are more jealous for the spoils of office 
than for an independent Cuba. Yet leaders in 
both parties believe in the good faith of the 
United States, a faith warranted by the just 
and tactful actions of American officials. 

A movement toward a protectorate, not to 
say annexation, will cause trouble both in 


exhibited with most pride to mama’s callers. 
Beneath this seemingly inexplicable taste lies 
another universal fact—for the beneficent influ- 
ence of which in the perplexities of human life 
we are not half grateful enough. The little 
mother but foretells the crowning glory of the 
| best of mothers—her whole-hearted devotion to 
|the child in need. The sick boy, the plain, 
| shy girl, the dull, the unsuccessful, and—thank 
God!—the sinful are the dearest treasures of 
{the mother’s heart. The ‘little girl’s love for 
her ragged and worn-out doll is the prophecy 
of the mother’s glorious loyalty for her child in 


trouble. 
H that was buried, along with Pompeii 
and Stabie, by the eruption of Vesuvius 
in A. D. 79, is to be dug from the mass of tufa 
which covered it, and its buildings are to be 
disclosed to view. 
Professor Waldstein of Cambridge University 
| has induced the Italian government to consent 
| to the work, on condition that it be officially 
| directed by Italians, and that the assistance of 
| foreigners, financially and otherwise, shall be 
| unofficial. 
Should the enterprise be carried out, we shall 
| soon have much light thrown on the manner of 
| life of the Romans of the first century. Her- 
culaneum, far more than Pompeii, was the 
residence of wealthy and cultivated citizens. 
Their houses were filled with artistic objects 
|and their libraries contained the best literature 
|of the period. In a partial excavation nearly 
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UNBURYING A CITY. 
erculaneum, the rich and splendid city 
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to all of his opponents combined. If he lack | Cuban and in American politics. On the other | two thousand manuscript rolls were found in 
one of a majority the legislature has to choose | hand, withdrawal of American power may | one house. 


the governor. In the other states a plurality 
elects, and it sometimes happens that the suc- 


cessful candidate receives only a few hundred | 4nd duration of American control, and the solu- | pyyied beneath a torrent of mud to the depth of | 


| plunge the island into a chaos of slaughter and 
| destruction. The central problem is the nature 


| Pompeii was covered with small stones and 
soft ashes from the voleano. Herculaneum was 


more than one-third of the total vote cast. This tion of the problem is of endless consequence | from thirty to a hundred and twenty feet. On 


year the New Hampshire Legislature will have 
to elect the governor, as no candidate reveived a | 
majority. 


F 


Hay received during his, and none has ever | 
been the subject of a more interesting or more 
unusual honor after death than that which has 

just been paid to his memory in Philadelphia. 

In the presence of Secretary Root, Mr. Hay’s 
successor, the congregation of Keneseth Israel 

dedicated the new stained-glass window in its 
synagogue, placed there in memory of Mr. 

Hay. No other instance is known in which a 
Gentile has been thus honored in a Jewish 

synagogue; but Mr. Hay’s services on behalf 
of the Jews at Kishenef, Russia, and his efforts 
to prevent discrimination against Jews in this 
country, endeared him to the whole race. The 
memorial window is an expression of their love 
and gratitude, 


ew Americans received more notable marks | 
of respect during their lifetime than John | 
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M: Esther 8. Damon, the last surviving 
widow of a soldier of the Revolution, died 
in Plymouth Union, Vermont, last month. 
She was ninety-three years old. She married 


Noah Damon in 1835, when she was twenty- | 


two. Her husband was then seventy-five. He 
did not receive a pension till fourteen years 


later, so Mrs, Damon cannot be accused of lina alone the amount of capital invested in | 


to America. 
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THE NEWEST SOUTH. 


uch was said a few years ago about the 
M new South; but there is a still newer 
South of which the rest of the country 

| is just becoming conscious. 
| Evidence of its existence was afforded the 
other day when a steamship carried to Charles- 
|ton nearly five hundred immigrants seeking 
| employment in South Carolina. It was the 


| first immigrant ship to enter at a South Atlantic | 


port for many years, if not since the early days 
of colonization. 

The population of the South is American- 
born. Of the one and a third million people in 
South Carolina less than six thousand were 
born abroad. North Carolina has less than five 
thousand of foreign birth, and Georgia less than 
thirteen thousand. Almost one-half of the ten 
million foreign-born population of the coun- 
try live in the states of Illinois, Massachusetts, 

| New York and Pennsylvania. They are em- 
| ployed in the mines, factories and other enter- 
| prises of these states, while the agricultural 
states of the South have been using native labor. 
The South is no longer exclusively agricul- 
tural. It is rapidly overtaking New England 
as a producer of cotton goods. In South Caro- 


| top of it two large modern villages have been 
built. General excavation has not been under- 
taken, lest the stability of the villages should 
be threatened. Plans now making provide for 
tearing down these villages, so far as necessary, 
to get at the city beneath. 

In the comparatively near future we may 


expect to hear reports of the uncovering of fine | 


bronze and marble statuary, of beautiful man- 


sions, of libraries filled with ancient books, | 


some of them for centuries known by tradition 
only. 
back more than eighteen hundred years, and 
were able to look upon the city as its inhabi- 
tants suddenly left it when Vesuvius poured 
forth the flood of mud, molten rock and scalding 
water upon the towns of its seaward slope. 
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“JUST AS GOOD.” 


- here is no country in the world where 
7 there are so many devices to lessen work, 
so many little inventions which make 
life easier and pleasanter,’’ said an English- 
man who has travelled extensively, in speaking 
of the United States. He added: ‘‘The only 
trouble is to make your shopkeepers understand 
that when you ask for one thing you do not 
want something else. ’’ 
The shopkeeper who has not the article called 
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In short, it will be as if we were taken | 
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for, but does have something ‘‘jnst as good,’’ is 
a familiar annoyance. He justifies himself by 
the argument of ‘‘progress.’’ Every new thing 
which comes into the market must make a place 
for itself in a field which may already have 
other occupants. ‘The newcomer may be a good 
article. Is it, then, to have no chance? Is it 
never to be recommended, simply because there 
was a similar thing on the market before this 
appeared ? 

These questions are worth considering. 

It is true that inventions and conveniences 
abound on every hand. Most of them meet 
| some special need or want because they were 
expressly designed to meet it. In time they 
become well known. Then imitations and 
substitutes appear. Against such as are really 
improvements there is nothing to be said. But 
| when a market for a good article has been 

created by the energy and capital of the original 

| inventor or manufacturer, the attempt to force 
| into that market an inferior substitute on the 
| pretense that it is ‘‘just as good’’ is to be con- 
| demned without hesitation. Such attempts at 
| substitution are particularly to be condemned 
when made by tradesmen who are pecuniarily 
interested in the manufacture of the substitute. 
| Householders frequently comment on the 
|morals of shopkeepers who try to sell them 
| something different from the article they called 
for; but they seldom think of their own part in 
the matter. Is there not a certain moral ques- 
tion for the householder himself to settle? He 
ought to make it his duty as well as his busi- 
ness to get what he wants. 


| 
| 
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OUTGROWING THEIR CLOTHES. 


ik country is in the position of the mother 
of a family of growing boys and girls 
which she finds it difficult to keep clothed. 
Gowns, coats and trousers become too small 
because the wearers grow too big for them, and 
must be repeatedly let down and out. 

Take the case of the railroads. A railroad- 
| builder lately called attention to the fact that 
|the amount of freight carried has doubled in 
|ten years, although the track mileage has in- 
| creased very little. He might have added that 
| there are only about forty-five per cent. more 
| freight-cars now than ten years ago to carry 
the hundred per cent. increase in freight, and 
| that the number of locomotives has increased 
{less than forty per cent. The country has 
| grown so much faster than the railroads that 
| there are neither cars nor engines enough to 
carry the products of the farm and the factory 
to the consumers. 
| Not only have the railroads been outgrown, 
| but the currency system fails more seriously 
leach year to meet the demands made upon it. 
| The trouble lies not so much in the lack of 
| money in the country to do its business, but in 
| the slowness with which its circulation responds 
| to the varying needs of different sections. It 
|should be elastic, like the knitted underwear 
| which fits equally well before and after a heavy 
dinner. There is no give to it now, through 
the fault of a system which answered very well 
a generation ago, but has since been outgrown. 

The educational facilities, especially in the 
large cities, have long since become inadequate. 
In New York, where population is congested 
and increasing with great rapidity, ten or fifteen 
new schoolhouses ought to be built every year 
to accommodate the new pupils; and if room is 
provided for those who have been crowded out 
in past years, the number would have to be 
doubled. Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
other cities have similar problems. 

If the men find it difficult to understand why 
conditions are not as they ought to be, their 
| wives can appreciate the problem of those who 
| are trying to keep this, that, or the other insti- 
| tution from outgrowing its clothes. 
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Rens from places which used voting-machines 
in the recent state elections show the supe- 
riority of the machine over.the lead-pencil-and- 
| ballot method. In no place where the machines 
| were used were returns later than one half-hour 
after the closing of the polls. In most places 
where the old-fashioned way of voting prevailed 
| there was seldom a complete and accurate return 
| within twenty-four hours. Machines are now in 
use in more than six hundred cities, towns and 
villages in the United States. Buffalo, Syracuse, 
San Francisco, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land and Omaha are among the larger cities where 
they have been adopted. 

xaminations for the Rhodes scholarships will 

be held in January. These are the examina- 
tions which qualify candidates to take the compet- 
| itive final examinations. Candidates must be 
unmarried, between nineteen and twenty -five 
years of age, and must have completed two years 
| in some recognized American college, except that 
in Massachusetts candidates may be taken from 
preparatory schools. A candidate may make his 
applieation either from the state where he lives 
or from the state where he has done his prepara- 
tory work. 


hree new men will enter the President’s Cabinet 
between the present time and March 4th, and 
three old members of the Cabinet will be assigned 
to different positions. The Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of Agriculture 
| will retain their places, so far as known. When 
these changes are made the tenure of office of the 

| members of the Roosevelt Cabinet will not vary 























Jackson and 
Tyler had four Secretaries of State; Washington 


much from that of its predecessors. 


and McKinley three. Mr. Roosevelt has had two. 
Jackson had five Secretaries of the Treasury; 
Madison, Tyler and Grant, four, and Buchanan, 
Lincoln and Arthur, three. Mr. Roosevelt will 
have had three when Mr. Cortelyou succeeds Mr. 
Shaw. Grant and Tyler had five Secretaries of 
War. Mr. Roosevelt has appointed two. Fillmore, 
Johnson and Grant had three Secretaries of the 
Interior; Cleveland in his two terms had four; 
Lincoln, McKinley and Roosevelt have had two 
each. Tyler, with five changes, is the only Presi- 
dent who has equaled the Roosevelt record in the 
Navy Department. Grant, with four Postmasters- 
General, comes nearest the Roosevelt record of 
five. Roosevelt’s three Attorneys-General is a 
long way behind Grant’s record of five. As the 
Department of Commerce and Labor was created 
in 1903, no comparison with other Cabinets can be 
made, but thus far there have been three men at 
the head of it. Pierce alone of the Presidents 
made no changes in his Cabinet during his whole 
term. 
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IF ALICE COULD HAVE HEARD! 


- h, come, Alice!’ 
the small table in the restaurant. 
little glass! Just to please me!” 

The sensitive girl flushed, tempted not by the 
wine, but the words. 

“Roger,” she protested, “only this morning I 
heard about a young man—a brilliant fellow—who 
had given up drinking because it was getting the 
better of him. For three months he stood firm, 
and all that time, whenever they went to any 
place where wine was served, his wife would take 
it, while he refused. Now he’s drinking again 
harder than ever, and she’s very unhappy about 
it—but what do you think of her influence ?”’ 

“Tt’s no parallel case.” 

“The principle’s the same.” 

“Far from it! You know I never was intoxicated 
in my life, and never will be. 
an old friend, in a roomful of strangers —”’ 

“And we don’t know how the very sight of this 
glass of wine may be tempting some stranger at 
the next table.” 

“That’s straining a point. Alice, I ordered this 
wine just because you looked pale. I thought it 
would brace you for your afternoon’s work. 
Come!”? He moved the glass nearer as he coaxed, 
but Alice shook her head. 

“Oh, well, you’re too strict!” he said, then. 
“Look at the Elliott girls,now. They aren’t afraid 
to take a little wine or beer, and you know they’re 
nice.” 

“If they were strangers to me, and I should see 
them drinking liquor in a public place, I shouldn’t 
know they were nice,” she answered; but the 
words sounded priggish in her own ears, and 
throughout luncheon the untasted glass beside 
her plate made her uncomfortable. 

As Roger Day turned away, after leaving her at 
the office where she was employed, some one 
spoke his name. 

“Aunt Sally!’ he exclaimed. 

“The same,” she answered, briskly, following 
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Roger Day leaned across 
“One 


him into the street-car and sitting down beside | 


him. ‘‘You’ve been taking Alice Blount to lunch- 
eon. What did you do to make her ery? She 
was mopping tears when I met her on the seventh 
floor.” 

“She was! Maybe ’twas what I said about the 
Elliott girls. Alice is such a Puritan, you know. 
She’ll never take a glass of wine, even with me, 
and —” 


“So you invited her to luncheon, and then made | 


her miserable because you couldn’t get her to 
drink what she didn’t wish to! You let her think 
you admire those boisterous, beer-drinking Elliott 
girls, who can’t holda candle toher. And to-night 
—thanks to you—she’ll go home unhappy and 
wonder if she’s too old-fashioned, and if nice men 
do prefer girls like the Elliotts, and if her dead 
mother was all wrong when she taught her to be 
so careful. That’s your day’s work, young man!” 

“Nonsense!’’ said Roger, uneasily. 

“No nonsense about it. Tell me honestly, would 
you think more of Alice if you could see her drink- 
ing beer with the Elliotts and acting as they do?”’ 

“W-well,” Roger admitted, grudgingly, after a 
pause, “I suppose a man does keep a girl on a 
little higher pedestal as long as she refuses to 
touch a drop for fear of the influence she might 
have on some one else, but then —” 

“That’s enough!” Aunt Sally interrupted. “Stop 
there. Oh, if Alice could have heard you say it!” 
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THE RIMER IN THE FAMILY. 


“Che is her Great-Aunt Lauretta over again,” 
said Aunt Eliza, decisively. “It’s always 
cropped out in the family here and there; but 
Lauretta was the worst. That is, unless Elsa —” 
“Oh, no!” cried Elsa’s mother, hastily. “Elsa 
is dreamy and unpractical, and writes rimes when 
I wish she’d do other things; but she isn’t nearly 
as bad as Aunt Lauretta. She doesn’t haunt 
graveyards, or compose odes to an infant’s tomb, 
or the dying fawn, or a withered rose, or anything 
of that sort; and she can’t think herself really a 


genius when the whole family laugh at her as we | 


do. Aunt Lauretta, you know, did; she was sure 
she was a Great Unrecognized.” 

“But Aunt Lauretta was laughed at,” observed 
Aunt Eliza, shrewdly. “It didn’t cure her of her 
folly.” 

“And it won’t Elsa,” struck in the aunt from 
California. “My Kate went through the same 
thing in her teens, and now she’s as sensible as 
anybody. But she was never laughed at; her 
father wouldn’t have it any more than he would 


let her be praised for making rimes just because | 


they were rimes. 
“He said there was poetry, and also the accom- 
plishment of verse ; both required the same train- 


ing, and one required inspiration besides; and the | 


thing for Kate to do was to take the training and 
be ready for the inspiration if it should come, and 
able to discriminate if it didn’t. 

“So she had a special course in prosody and 
English poetry, and brought us her work to criti- 
cize—and now she isn’t a poet, and knows it, but 
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she really has acquired the accomplishment of | 


verse, and a very pretty accomplishment it is. 
She celebrates our family occasions, and some- 
times besides writes a little song or poem that is 
correct in form and graceful and sincere, if it isn’t 
wonderful; and once or twice she has crept into 
print in a modest corner of a magazine. But she 
is under no illusions, nor are we. 

“You try our way with Elsa. I’m by no means 
sure it would be comfortable to have a real, great, 
towering genius of a poet in the family; but a girl | 
with the accomplishment of verse is a capital ac- 
quisition.” 

“IT never thought of it that way,” said Elsa’s 
mother, with relief, “but it does sound sensible.” 


The 1907 


Calendar. 


FIRST PANEL. 


THE COMPANION CALENDAR, WHICH IS NOW 
READY FOR DISTRIBUTION, IS GIVEN TO EACH 
SUBSCRIBER IMMEDIATELY UPON HIS PAY- 
MENT OF THE SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1907. 

THE NEW CALENDAR IS ONE WHICH EVERY 
ONE WILL WANT, WHETHER HE REGARDS USE 
OR BEAUTY. FOR, FIRST, IT IS A PERFECTLY 
PRACTICAL CALENDAR, AND SECOND, IT IS AN 
ORNAMENT OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY. IT IS COM- 
POSED OF FOUR PANELS, LOOSELY TIED 
TOGETHER AT THE TOP BY A BLUE SILK 
RIBBON. EACH PANEL CARRIES A PICTURE, 
CHARMING IN SUBJECT, ARTISTIC IN TREAT- 
MENT, AND GLOWING WITH COLOR. THE SUB- 
JECTS ARE “IN VENICE,” “ SPRING BLOSSOMS,” 
“MORNING SERENADE,” AND “THE BLACK- 
SMITH SHOP.” 


PERRY MAsON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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MINISTERING ANGELS. 


uring the Civil War, and for many years after 


| No. 200 Long Cloth 








its close, feeling ran deep and high on both 
sides. It could hardly have been otherwise. Yet 
even while the spirit of rancor was at its height 
numberless were the acts of grace and generosity 
performed by the wearers of the Blue and the 
Gray, and it is pleasant to record a few of the 
many recalled by Mrs. Myrta Lockett Avary in 
her recent book, ‘‘Dixie After the War.” 

In the last days of the war the women of Rich- 
mond collected with difficulty a_few loaves of 
wheat bread _and sent them to Miss Emily V. 
— their Florence Nightingale, for their own 

OVS. 

“Boys,” Miss Emily announced,—sick soldiers, 
if graybeards, were “boys” to “cap’n,” as-they all 
called Miss Emily,—“i have some flour bread 


| which the ladies of Richmond have sent you.’ 


ion does not often attribute the virtue 


Cheers and other expressions of thankfulness. 

“The poor, sick Yankees,” Miss Emily went on 
falteringly,—uneasy countenances in the ward,— 
“can’t eat corn bread.” 

“Give the flour bread to the poor, sick Yankees, 
eap’n!”? came in cheerful if quavering chorus from 
the cots. ‘We can eat corn bread. Gruel is good 
for us. We like mush, Oughtn’t to have flour 
bread, nohow.” 

“Poor fellows!” cap’n said, proudly, of their 
self-denial. “They were tired to death of corn 
bread in all forms, and it was not good for them, 
for nearly all had intestinal disorders.” 
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A PATIENT SNAKE. 


& 


of 

patience to a snake. “Letters from a Sur- 
geon,” however, contains an anecdote in which 
its existence isevident. Doctor Perry, surgeon of 


| the Twentieth Massachusetts, wakened in camp 


i 


one morning to find himself tightly held in the 
cluteh of Doctor Hayward, his senior officer. 


“Don’t move, John, till I say three!” ordered the 
senior, sharply. “Then seize my hands and spring 
to your feet. One, two, three!” 

t the word Doctor Perry jumped, and never 
made acleaner leap. He was just in time to see a 
moccasin dive under the coat which he had been 
using fora pillow. Armed with sticks, they dragged 
the coat away, but saw_only the hole into which 
the snake had glided. The surgeon had acciden- 
tally blocked the entrance to the reptile’s abode, 
and it had lain all coiled under the back of his 
neck, waiting patiently for him to move so it could 
enter. 


MR. McKINLEY’S FLOWER. 


M:: McKinley was interested for many years in 
a girls’ school in Ohio. When he was Con- 
gressman and Governor of Ohio political meetings 
often took him near the school, and he visited it 
when he could. 


On_one of his visits he was made an honorary 
member of the class of 1894. He was a loyal 
i and wore the class flower, a red carna- 
tion. 

The message of his nomination for President 
reached the class during a reunion. The girls 
rang the college bell, and sent a telegram of con- 
gratulation and a box of carnations. Another 
box of the class flowers was sent on the day of 


| Mr. MeKinley’s inauguration. 


It may be that this association accounts for 
Mr. MecKinley’s fondness for the red carnation, 
which has come to be the “McKinley flower.” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. {Adr. 








FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 


by the 


King Philip Mills 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 2611 Nainsook 


No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 


The TEST 
of a Good Watch 


TNLESS all the parts are perfect and 
U accurately put together, a watch 
soon loses or gains time. Defects 
in the watch itself soon upset the adjust- 
ment to temperature and position. To be 
accurate, a watch must be ‘‘adjusted”’ to over- 
come the contraction and 
expansion caused by heat 
and cold, It must also be 


Use the fabrics made only 





adjusted"’ so that it will 
keep perfect time in any 
position. 





For a Lifetime 


The hairspring controls the balance wheel of 
a watch, and the balance wheel is where the 
adjusting is done. 

So every Rockford Watch is tested to run 
without a hairspring, to prove that the parts 
are pertect and accurately fitted together. 

With no defects to ‘throw it off,’ Rockford 
adjustment to temperature and position is 
permanent. That's why a Rockford Watch 
keeps time for a lifetime without continual 

readjusting. Watch dealers everywhere 
know about the real superiority of Rock- 
ford Watches. They will be glad to sell 

you a Rockford Watch because it will 

give long-time satisfaction. 

If you are not willingly supplied with any type 
of Rockford Watch, write us and we will see that 
you get what you want. 

We will gladly send you complete information 
about Rockford Watches. Write us today. 


Rockford Watch Co., Rockford, Ill. 
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The Swiftest, Safest, 
Strongest Sled ever Invented. 


SWIFTEST—That suits the 


boys. The feet are not 
dragged in steering. It does 
not “plow” in turning. Draws 
easiest when not coasting. 


SAFEST—It steers like a bi- 
cycle, the steering bar curving 
the spring-steel runners. The 
only sled a girl can properly 


control. 


STRONGEST — Made of 


second-growth white ash and 
steel. Practically indestruct- 
ible. Prevents wet feet and 
doctor's bills. 


$50 


All who enter get a reward. 


Model Sled Free. 
Our cardboard model sled will show you 
just how it works and give you lots of fun. 
Sent free by mail with illustrated booklet giving 


full information regarding sizes and prices. 


S. L. ALLEN & COMPANY, 
Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 


Prize Contest for Boys 
and Girls Now On. 


Write for particulars. 


























The Best Christmas Gift. 





a watch. 








What would Christmas be without the world-wide custom of 
giving and receiving gifts? All kinds of presents are given, but the 
gifts most appreciated are the practical, useful ones — things that 
minister to some need in every-day life, and this is why the 


NEW HOME 


finds its way as a gift into so many homes at Christmastime. A 
sewing machine is as much a necessity as a cooking range, but it 
should be a good machine, not one made with working parts 
‘“‘stamped”’ out, crudely finished and carelessly adjusted, liable to 
get out of order and consume a lot of time in getting it ready to 
run when wanted, but a machine like the New Home, with all the 
running parts of steel, finished and fitted as nicely as the works of 
Being built primarily for family sewing, the New Home 
adapts itself to every and all kinds of work and will last a lifetime. 

Why not make your home a present of a New Home Machine, 
and make sewing days a pleasure? 


Look up the New Home dealer in your vicinity, and bargain 
for a machine to be delivered Christmas morning. 
not know him, send to us for his name and our literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., ORANGE, MASS. 


Sewing 
Machine 


If you do 
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BROTHER ASS AND 
ST. FRANCIS 





t came to pass 
That “Brother Ass” 
(As he his body named) 
Unto the saint 
Thus made complaint, 
“Tam unjustly blamed. 


“Whate’er I do, 
Like Balaam, you 
Requite me with a blow, 
As for offense 
To recompense 
An ignominious foe. 


“God made us one ; 
And I have done 

No wickedness alone ; 
Nor can I do 
Apart, as you, 

An evil all my own. 

“If passion stir, 
*Tis you that spur 

My frenzy to the goal. 
Then be the blame 
Where sits the shame 

Upon the goading soul. 


“Should one or both 
Be blind or loath 

Our brotherhood to see, 
Remember this, 
You needs must miss 

Or enter heaven through me.” 


To this complaint 
The lowly saint 
In tears replied, “‘Alas! 
If so it be, 
God punish me, 
And bless thee, Brother Ass.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF A HOME. 


N American missionary, 
bound for a point in the in- 
terior of Japan, disembarked 
from a little coast steamer 
and spent a night in the 
town where the boat left 
him. 

He was tired, hungry and 
cold, but his presence in town 
became known, and he was 
ealled forth from the inn 
where he had put up, and 
asked to address a meeting 

in the open theater that night. It was a free 

discussion, such as is now showing the awaken- 
ing of Japan, and several speakers had already 
been engaged. The missionary, long a resident 
of Japan, but a stranger in this place, wrapped 
his steamer-rug round him and sat through 
three long addresses, of which the people seemed 
not to weary. ‘‘The New Japan’’ was the 
theme, and the question was how much of the 

Western religion Japan must receive with other 
influences from abroad. 

The first speaker dwelt on the benefits which 
had come to Japan through intercourse with the 
outer world, but it seemed to him that there was 
no need of adopting the Occidental religion. He 
doubted, indeed, whether any religion would 
be needed in the new Japan. 

The second speaker had been in America. 
Christianity, which the Americans send to 
Japan, he said, was not a success at home. 
America was a land of great crimes ; of political 
corruption; of untold horrors. In all this the 
religion of America was helpless; it was a 
passing superstition; America herself had out- 
grown it. 

The missionary wondered what he could say 
to counteract the words of this speaker, which 
the large company could but believe, and which 
he knew to be in some sense true. But the 
missionary spoke, in his turn, and spoke, too, 
of the power of the gospel over men, even in 
civilization’s most uncivilized spots. He de- 
clared that such glory as America had was 
through the righteousness of her people; that 
that righteousness would have been impossible 
but for the gospel; and that the failures of 
Christendom were not failures of the gospel, 
but failures of men to obey it. The people 
heard him with interest and respect, but were 
less than half-convinced. 

Then rose the last speaker—a Buddhist priest, | 
oma religious pilgrimage for his religion. Some 
words he said about the historic faith which he | 
represented, and something more about the | 
truths which that faith held in common with | 
Christianity. As he enlarged upon this phase 
of his discourse, the American felt that he had | 
an ally rather than an opponent in the priest. 
But he felt this even more when the priest 
began to describe the benefits of Christian life 
to the people of Christian lands, and declared 
that Japan must have these, even if with | 
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them it accepted the religious faith of those | 


who held them. It was better for Japan to | 
aceept Christianity than to be deprived of the | 
benefits which accompanied Christianity at its 
best. 

He, too, had been in America; and he closed 
his address with a eulogy upon that country, 
its spirit of freedom, its intelligence, its pro- 
gressiveness, and, in spite of all that could be 
said about its failures, its religion. 

The American and the Buddhist returned to 
the inn together, and speedily made themselves 





acquainted. And then came out the secret of | po 


the priest’s favorable opinion of Christianity. | 
He had come to America as a student in a 
large university, but after two years in college | 
his resources failed, and he dropped out of | 
school and became a domestic servant. | 

The family in which he cooked knew nothing 
of his standing as a scholar in his own land, 
and learned only that he was working to secure 
an education. But their genuine interest in his 
progress, their care for the influences which 
surrounded him, their daily life in the home, 
and especially their daily family prayers, im- 
pressed him as nothing else that he saw in 
America. 

He returned to Japan a Buddhist still, but 
with a dawning faith in Christianity which | 
grew stronger whenever he remembered that | 
home. And thus it was that when an American 
missionary rose, late at night in a strange place, 
to answer the man who had seen America and 
proclaimed its religion a failure in its own land, 
he found unexpected support in the Buddhist 
priest. 

Who within that Christian home supposed 
that its simple, consistent life of courtesy, 
sympathy, kindness and prayer would have its | 
influence on the other side of the world? 
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SAGACIOUS “ SAUCY.” 
A buffalo calf, born at Corbin Park, New Hamp- 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


shire, in the year of the Lewis and Clark 

Exposition, was named Sacajawea, for the 
Shoshone Indian woman who so faithfully guided 
the great explorers. But partly because this name 
is a long one for every-day use and partly because 
of the rather impudent manners of the calf, she was 
nicknamed “‘Saucy”’ by Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, 
who writes of her in the Boston Herald. 


When Mr. Baynes took two little bull calves 
from Corbin Park with a view to breaking them to 
the yoke and to harness, thus making them into 
useful beasts of burden, he also took Saucy, then 
two weeks old. 

Saucy received comparatively little attention, 
save as regards bodily welfare, but from the 
beginning she seemed brighter and showed more 
character than the bull calves. When Mr. Baynes 
went into the pasture with the milk-bottle, she 
was the first to realize what he was there for. If 
they were all lying down, she was the first to 
jump up and face him. Usually she would toss 
ler pretty head two or three times, and then, after 
giving several grunts, would throw her short tail 
up in the air and come galloping forward, her 
little mouth open, all ready to receive the milk. 

As a young calf, Saucy was given to butting 
much less than either ““War-Whoop” or “Toma- 
hawk,” but pespare this was because she consid- 
ered that kicking was more effective. At any 
rate, the bottoms of her feet were in sight on the 
slightest provocation, and often enough without 
any visible provocation at all. 

Saucy is intensely loyal to her brothers. All 
buffaloes are clannish, but she is remarkable for 
her social spirit. When Mr. ven ee began to 
take the little bulls out on the road with a halter, 
Saucy was much distressed, and by her repeated 
grunts of disapproval made the others very diffi- 
cult to a 

They would answer her promptly. and many 
times would have rejoined her if it had not been 
for the six-foot wire fence. Then as they returned 
Saucy would see them the moment they came in 





a 

hen‘the team was taken to a county fair they 

were away for five days, and it nearly broke the 

little heifer’s heart. She walked up and down 

along the fence, often standing up on her hind 

legs in her efforts to get outside; and at last, when 

Tomahawk and War-Whoop returned, she was 

almost beside herself, and it seemed that she | 
would never get tired of licking their fur. | 

One - Mr. Baynes took the team out for an 
eight-mile drive, and as usual Saucy was ett | 
behind, fuming and grunting. 

They had gone about half a mile when the 
buffaloes became restless, and the next moment | 
there was a patter of galloping feet, an indignant | 
little grunt, and Saucy came tearing up. | 

She planted herself squarely across the path, | 
and there was no going on till she had kissed her 
brothers and thoroughly licked their faces. Then | 
she accompanied them during the whole of the | 
drive, sometimes in front and sometimes close | 
alongside, but always so near that she appeared 
to be —_— of the team. 

Mr. Baynes thought that some one had acci- 
dentally let Saucy out of the buffalo range, but on 
his return he found that she had jumped on a 
high stone wall just inside a stout new wire fence, 
and thence over the fence itself. She landed on 
the road more than four feet below. 
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hen the frigate Cumberland went down in 


BACK TO HIS SHIPMATE. 
Hampton Roads, rammed by the Mer- 


y \ rimac, says a writer in the New York 


Sun, Jack Gardner, a sailor, mounted the main | 
rigging, flag in hand, and there waved defiance to 
the enemy. Although the ship grounded with the 
masts out of water, and Gardner was not drowned, | 
his name went round the world for the spectacular 


| deed. 


Some time later a steam-cruiser, hunting the 
seas over for the Confederate Alabama, put in at 
St. Helena island for coal and water. While the 
bunkers were being filled a fisherman came near 
in a small boat and threw out his lines. He was 
dressed in a ragged uniform of a United States | 
marine. A boat was lowered from the cruiser 
and several seamen put out to see the fisherman. 

“Hello, matey!” said the officer in charge. 

“Hello yourself!” said the fisherman, throwing 
out another line. 

“We’re short of men. 
along?” 

“No. This suits me.” 

“Your country needs you.” 

“This is my country right now.” | 

Evidently the troubles of his native land troubled | 


Don’t you want to come 





him not at all. He was supremely comfortable 
and rested easy. It seemed a hopeless task to 
interest him in the service, until one of the seamen 
spoke up. 

“Gardner’s with us,” he said. 

The fisherman became alert. 

“Jack Gardner of the Cumberland?” he asked. 


“Aye 


“He’s on there with you fellers?” 
“Ave.” 


“Call him up.” 

The sailor hallooed for Gardner and the hero 
came to the rail. 

oak ahoy, old Jack!” called the fisherman. 

“Hello, Bill!” returned the man-of-war’s man. 

“They didn’t get ye?” 

“Not to hurt.’ 
The fisherman turned to the sailors in the row- 


oat. 

‘Mates, the last time I saw old Jack there he 
was up in the main rigging going down, flag a-flying. 
Who’d ’a’ thought o’ seeing him again this side 
his headstun? Come up clost so I can jump in. 
I'm going aboard to stay.” 


THE 






ait not for Luck to draw the bolt, 
Nor Chance give up her key— 
The door that opened for the great 
Is open yet for thee. 


Luck is a sleepy sentinel, 
And Chance a fickle light ; 

Many a man hath passed them both, 
And entered in the night. 


Have little care if neither heed 
Thy clamor, call or din— 

Take up the magic torch and key, 
And let thine own self in! 


& 
A SCHOOL IN SPAIN. 


uring a visit to Granada Mr. Leonard 
[) Williams visited a school conducted upon a 
most original plan, where spelling becomes 
gymnastics and geography a veritable pastime. 
He describes it as follows: 


We were conducted across the rustic bridge into 
a kind of playground. I say a kind of playground 
because it proved to be a schoolroom, with stone 
benches raised along one side, and on the benches 
some fifty or sixty little People learning to count 
by means of ninepins and blocks of wood. 

The middle of the space before the benches 
was not level, but depressed into irregular little 
hollows and raised in slight eminences. 

“Here,” explained the padre, ‘we have a map 
of Spain, with all its mountains and all its valleys.” 
So saying, he approached the seated rows upon 
the benches and called, “Antonio Torres!” 

Up darted an eager-looking little boy and pulled 
off his cap. 

Another summons from the padre. 
Alberto Vega rose. 

“You, Antonio, go to Barcelona.” 

Antonio, who, as far as I could gather, was 
somewhere in the mountains of Leon, darted 
across country, planted his foot upon the haughty 
city of the Berenguers, and beamed at us. 

“Antonio, where are you now?” 

“In Barcelona.” 

“Where is Barcelona?” 

“In Catalonia.” 

“What is there at Barcelona?” 

“A university, a bishop, and half a million in- 
habitants.” 

“What else?” 

“It is a seaport, and sends out woolens and 
olives.” 

“Now go to Madrid.” 

The scampering was repeated. 

“Where are you now?” 

“In New Castile, in the capital of the kingdom.” 

“What does it produce ?” 

“Nothing.” A sharpif not unmerited rebuke to 
the court of the Hapsburgs and Bourbons. 

“Now both of you go to Portugal.” 

Off went the bold excursionists, hand in hand. 

“You have gone too far. You are standing in 
the sea,” and the padre redeemed the drowning 
youngsters from the ocean. 

Next wasa spelling lesson. For this the scholars 
utilize a kind of bib, extending both before and 
behind their bodies, with a hole for the head, a 
letter on the chest, and a numeral in the small of 
the back. Thus sentences and words arrange and 
disarrange and rearrange themselves with winged 
alacrity. Each letter and each number wears a 
smiling and expectant face. 


& 


This time 


& 


PAUL JONES’S COURTESY. 
T™ Paul Jones was no better than a pirate 


has been a favorite assertion of Englishmen 
ever since he descended on their coast with 


his ships and threw their ports into a panic. Once | 


in a while, however, some subject of the king 
comes bravely to his defense, as has recently 
been done in the columns of the London Times in 
a controversy over his Whitehaven expedition. 


Some one discovered in “Murray’s Handbook 
for Scotland’ an account of the looting of Lord 
Selkirk’s silver plate by Jones’s sailors, and wrote 
to the newspaper a sensational account of the 
manner of its return. To this several persons 
who were acquainted with the family of the earl 
replied, giving what*purports to be a true and is 
certainly an interesting story of the affair. 

The ship Ranger appeared in Kirkcudbright Bay 
on April 23, 1778, and landed a boat on St. Mary’s 
Isle. Paul Jones remained at the shore, but sent 
forty men and two officers to Lord Selkirk’s house 
to seize him. They were too late. 
that a 
silver plate in the house, and this Lady Selkirk 
surrendered, knowing resistance to be useless. 

It appears that this was not done at the instance 
of Paul Jones, nor did it meet with his favor. On 
the day he arrived at Brest he wrote to the 


| countess a letter containing the following sen- 


tence: 

“T have gratified my men; when the plate is 
sold I shall become the purchaser, and will gratify 
my own feelings by restoring it to you by such 
conveyance as you shall please to direct.”’ 

It required much time to get the service through 
the prize court, and for some time the Earl of 
Selkirk was reluctant to receive the silver back 
from Jones, believing that it should be officially 
returned to him by Congress. Through the inter- 
cession of Franklin and others he was persuaded 
to abandon this stand, and at last, in 1784, the 
brave seaman wrote to Lord Selkirk that he had 
secured and shipped the silver. It had cost him 
altogether about seven hundred dollars. The reply 
of the Englishman indicates that he, at least, had 
no thought of piracy in connection with Jones, 
and shows how truly he appreciated the service. 

“T intended to have put an article in the news- 
papers,” he wrote, “about ej having returned 
it, but before I was informed of its being arrived 
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some of your friends, I suppose, had put it in the 
Dumfries newspaper, whence it was immediately 
copied into the Edinburgh papers, and thence into 
the London ones. Since that time I have men- 
tioned it to many people of fashion; and on all 
occasions, sir, both now and formerly, I have done 
you the justice to tell that you made an offer of 
returning the plate very soon after your return to 
Brest, and although you yourself were not at my 
house, but remained at the shore with your boat, 
that both officers and men behaved in all respects 
so well that it would have done credit to the best 
disciplined troops whatever.” 


* © 
MISSING THE LOCAL NEWS. 





He had left | 
They thereupon demanded all the | 


iss Cumnock was a district visitor, who 

went about her work with the same indis- 

criminating enthusiasm which carried her 

through her other social and philanthropic enter- 

| prises. 

| She found at the outset one of the keenest old 

women it had ever been her lot to meet, who un- 
fortunately had never learned to read or write. 

“T shall go to that poor soul three times a week,” 
| she announced to her family, “and I shall read 
| her all the news of the day and some of the best 
books. She will appreciate everything.” 

At the close of one of Miss Cumnock’s long 
afternoons of reading the minister happened in to 
see Mrs. Higgins. 
| “J suppose you’ve been enjoying a delightful 

hour together,” said the minister, and Miss Cum- 
nock, clasping a pile of newspapers and a book 
with fervor, answered him. 

“We've had a lovely afternoon!” she said, 
eagerly. “Lovely! And now you’ve come to put 
the finishing touch to it. Good-by, Mrs. Higgins!” 

“Good-by!” said the old woman; and then as 
the door closed she turned her bright eyes to the 
minister. 

“Can’t ye help a body out of a hole?” she asked 
him. “’Tis every day in the week but Sundays 
she comes now. She means well, and I’m enduring 
it as best I can, but while I’m being informed 
what all the world’s doing, and following every 
movement 0’ them Rosyfelt childern, the McCarthy 
twins and the rest o’ Pearson’s Place are getting 
away from me, an’ I never heard o’ the Halloran 
baby’s teeth till there was three o’ them in his 


mouth.” 

| “The Book of Simple Delights,” it is character- 
istic of the rural mind to apply as weighty 

philosophy to trifling as to important matters. 


“TI never can think why all you young men 
should shave your chins,” an old rustic said to the 
author. “To be sure, I done it myself till I was 
years above dreescore, though, pon my life, along 
to the last I did use to cut myself shameful. 

“I s’pose ’tis the fashion, but I tell ’e what ’tis, 
young man, when you be > in years you do learn 
© look down ’pon the fashion. You do see the 

truth then about things you never turned in your 
mind in the high degrees of your youth. 

| “Just take beards, now. I’ve a-comed o’ late to 
| see into all the inner meaning 0’ beards. Beards! 
| Why, beards be the special gift o’ the Almighty 
for the good o’ man. ’Tis a pertection to allow 
’un to face all weathers, and never get a husk in 
the droat o’ ’un. Why, I’d a husk in my droat for 
years, and should now if I did cut off my beard. 

“But, mark me! Th’ Almighty didn’t drow 
away any beards ’pon the chins 0’ women-folk. 
If a man do waste ’em off in soap-suds, that’s his 
own lookout. But He foresaw what a mother 
must suffer in a long beard for a young chile to 
pull at. An’ more than that, ’tis a straight hint 
that a woman’s place is in the house. When you 
do see it, ’tis as clear as the answer to a riddle. 

“And as I said, I was troubled myself wi’ a 
ticklen husk for years, but now I —” 

The end of it was cut off by a fit of coughing 
which nearly shook the life out of the philosopher. 


& 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BEARDS. 
n the opinion of Mr. W. Raymond, the author of 
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A WHOLESALE BUSINESS. 


obody could for a moment imagine that the 
discipline administered to the Corbett 


| N children was of a severe or consistent 


|nature. “I let ’em come up about as the Lord 

made ’em,” Mr. Corbett frequently stated, ‘‘and 
Mis’ Corbett she don’t dicker with ’em much, 
| either.” 


| 

| Occasionally, however, Mr. Corbett was awa- 
| kened toa sense of his responsibility as the father 
of ten children, and it was in one of these periods 
that the minister met Mr. Corbett hastening toward 
home with a fishing-rod in his hand and a firm 
expressiom on his features. 

“Are you bound on a fishing expedition,” asked 
the minister, “or is that for one of the boys?” 

“That rod,” said Mr. Corbett, eying the waver- 
ing pole with some awe, “is on account of your 
last Sunday’s sermon on sparing the rod and 
spoiling the child. I’ve got a considerable to do, 
and so has Mis’ Corbett, but I don’t want any 
spoiled children, nor she doesn’t. 

“We talked it over, and I decided to borrow 
Mr. Kemp’s fish-rod, and we’re a-going to stand 
| them ten children in a row, according to size, and 

lay it on to ’em all at once. 

**As I told Mis’ Corbett, we sha’n’t keep thinking 
we’ve failed in our duty as parents, and yet the 
walloping won’t be too hard on the young ones, 
being distributed so ’mongst the whole of ’em.” 








| 
rey 
A FRESHMAN. 

| freshman who had entered one of the large 
| universities, and was not much accustomed 
to the ways either of institutions of learning 
or of cities, was returning late one evening froma 
lecture. When near his lodgings he was halted 
by two masked men, who “held him up” in true 
metropolitan style. 


| One of the men leveled the conventional revolver 
at the young man, while the other relieved him of 
his watch, pocketbook and other valuables. 

He made no mentjon of the matter to anybody 
at the time, but a few days later he reported it to 
the president of the university. 
| “It wasn’t a great deal,” he said, “but it was 
| more than I like to lose, and I think it’s an out- 

rage to treat a boy that way.” 
| “Why didn’t you tell me of this sooner?” asked 
| the president. 
| “I supposed they would bring the things back 
to me next morning,” he answered. “It was a 
couple of sophomores hazing me, wasn’t it?” 


| 


| SWEETLY SAID. 


he influence of locality upon speech is illus- 

trated by a reply received from a Vermont 
farmer and quoted in the Boston Record. 

The old man had been questioned in regard to 

the value of an estate left by one of his neighbors. 

“Wal,” said he, with great deliberation, “we 

| cal’late he’ll sugar off about fifty thousand dollars.” 
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MOLLY’S WAY. 


By Katherine Hayford. 

‘7 know every line of my piece, but 

| I am afraid I can never, never 

stand up and say it!’’ sighed 

Molly. ‘‘When I see all those people 

sitting in front of me and all those eyes 

looking at me I shall forget every 
word, ’” 

‘‘There is nothing to fear,’’ said 
Aunt Mary. ‘‘The only thing that 
will surprise your friends is to see that 
you are afraid.’’ 

‘*Yes, but my voice always sounds 
so queer, and I can’t speak I want to 
swallow so.’’ 

‘*Let me tell you a good rule to 
fullow. When you go up on the plat- 
form think of some one person in the 
audience that you want to please. 
Choose your mother, perhaps, and try 
to remember that she would feel badly 
if you did not speak slowly and dis- 
tinectly. Try to make her hear. Do 
not think of yourself.’’ 

‘‘Well, that is a good idea,’’ said 
Molly, going on with her recitation: 
“Go make thy garden fair as thou canst, 

Thou workest never alone.” 

Molly had a great admiration for 
her older brother, Jack, for he was in 
the high school and was a great many 
inches taller, and so she was much 
surprised when coming into the hall to 
find Jack sitting by himself in a corner, 
the picture of despair. 

**Molly, you tell them that they must 
get some one else to say my part to- 
night. I don’t feel well enough.’’ 

‘*You are just sick inside—same as 
I was,’’ said the discerning Molly, and 
with a sister’s frankness. ‘‘It is the 
‘*fraids’ coming on.’’ And then she 
told him what Aunt Mary had said. 
“‘T am going to say my piece right at 
you,’’ she added. 

Jack felt the sting of pride and held 
up his head. ‘‘I guess I can do any- 
thing that a girl can,’’ he said, with 
determination. 

When Molly went up on the platform 
she did feel rather timid. She did not 
believe the little hall could hold so 
many pairs of eyes, and they were 
every one fastened upon her. She 
looked away over them until she found 
Jack, and looking at him calmly, she 
repeated her lines. 

His was the very next piece on the 
program, and she was relieved to see him go 
forward with shoulders held proudly straight, 
and he performed his part in a way that made 
her more satisfied with her brother than ever. 

At the end of the evening her teacher came 
up and placed an arm round each. ‘‘How did 
you both manage to do so well?’ she asked. 
“‘T shall make you speak every time, because 
you don’t mind it a bit.’”’ Molly looked slyly 
at Jack and he shook his head, so she kept 
their secret. 


ae 
“ONCE UPON A TIME.” 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 
] wish that I had lived when days 
Were full of promise and of praise, 
When fields were spread with cloth-of- 
gold 
For ladies fair and champions bold, 
And minstrels sang their praise in rime 
In that bold ‘‘ Once Upon a Time.’’ 


If I’d lived then I might. have done 
The bravest things beneath the sun: 
I might have found the Golden Fleece, 


Or fought for Troy against all Greece; | 


Or ridden swift to Camelot 
To joust with peerless Launcelot. 
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THE DOLLS’ 
By. Alice Van 


t had been raining for days. The whole 
| world seemed so gray that it was hard to 

tell where the sea began and the sky ended, 
and the twins, sitting on the window-sill swing- 
ing their feet, looked as gloomy as the weather. 

‘*There’s nothing we can do here when it 
rains!’’ grumbled Bess. 

**And at home,’’ echoed Jess, the younger 
twin, ‘‘we could always play something. ’’ 

‘*We’ve got to keep quiet, because poor 
mother’s head is worse to-day,’’ said Bess, 
when Aunt Edna came in. 

‘*Where are all the dollies?’’ she asked. 

‘*They’re all coming to pieces, so there’s no 
fun playing with them!’’ cried the twins to- 
gether. 

“*Then I know the very thing to do,’’ de- 
clared their aunt. ‘‘We will have a dolls’ 
hospital. You can both be trained nurses, and 
I’ll be the head surgeon. 
patients ready, and Jess, you must run and get 
the mucilage pot and my work-basket; they’re 
my surgical instruments. Oh, and just ask 
Mary to lend you two of her caps, and give you 
some clean pinafores.’’ 

Bess ranged the cots neatly against the wall, 
and when Jess came back Aunt Edna pinned 
a little red cloth cross on each right arm. ‘Then 
| the hospital staff was ready to make rounds. 

In the first bed was Floradora, the French dolly 
| who walked and talked and did all sorts of 





Bess, you get the | 


HOSPITAL. 


Leer Carrick. 


her beautiful blonde wig. The surgeon glued 
it on neatly, and bound it with a tight bandage. 

‘*That can come off in the morning,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Give her a drink of water, and she 
will soon be well again.’’ 

In the next cot O Mimosa San, the Japanese 
doll, was lying, patiently waiting for her right 
arm to be sewed on. She was very brave 
| during the operation, never blinking her black 
| almondy eyes at all, and the doctor passed on 
| to poor Punchinello and Columbine, the worsted 
dolls, whose sawdust was leaking out, and 
whose arms and legs were off, too, for Fidget, 
the black-and-tan, had played with them the 
| day before, and. almost shaken them into rags. 
The surgeon looked very grave as she sewed up 
their wounds, particularly when Punch’s left 
leg could not be found. 
| It was surprising how much there was to 
be done: stitches taken here and there, paper 
dolls to be glued together. ‘To tell the truth, 
every cot in the hospital was crowded, and the 
nurses and surgeon had their hands full for 
over an hour. 

As Aunt Edna rose to leave the room, she 
said, ‘‘Now I’m going to be a really, truly 
nurse, and go to see how poor mother’s head 
is.’? She nodded, and closed the door. 

**I do believe it’s going to rain to-morrow,’’ 
said Bess, very cheerfully this time. 

*‘Oh, I hope so!’’ answered Jess, just as 





| 





Oh, think what splendid things they did! wonderful things, but who, alas! was losing | gaily. 


I might have captured Pirate Kidd! 
I might have roamed the greenwood then 
With Robin Hood and all his men, 
Or sailed, perhaps, with Ulysses 
To find the fair Hesperides. 


Such noble deeds there were to do 

The day long and the long night, too, 
I read and dream and wish once more 

That I had lived in days of yore, 
When chivalry was in its prime 

In that fair ‘* Once Upon a Time.’’ 
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CHILDREN’ 


‘*My furs are like those!’’ exclaimed little 
Louise, while walking through the store. 

‘*Why,’’ exclaimed her mother, ‘‘you have no 
furs of any kind!’’ 

“Yes, I have,’’ protested the child, ‘‘and 
they are lined with kittens, too.’’ 

We were trying to teach our little lad, aged 
five years, to speak well of the absent. At 
dinner he began to relate a personal encounter 
between himself and another little boy, and seeing 


S SAYINGS. 


| reproof on our faces, he halted for a minute, 
| and then resumed, with a deep sigh, ‘‘Well, 
|mama, Roy is a real strong boy,’’—another 
sigh, —‘‘and—he’s got a good education !’’ 

A very little boy was once in the room 
| where a young lady was practising on the 
piano. She was counting aloud, ‘‘One, two, 
three, four.’? The little fellow seemed quite 
| surprised, and after a while he went to her and 
said, quite earnestly, ‘‘Ee next is five!’’ 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
Upon my first a food you see, 
Not half so good without it; 
My second brings perplexity, 
The poet says, nor doubt it. 


So filmy, soft, my whole must be, 
The slightest touch will mar it! 
It decks the fields, hangs from the tree, 
At morn the dewdrops star it. 
II. 
If I the first should give to you, 
You’d guess the whole without ado, 
The second, I have heard it said, 
Is ground to meal to make our bread. 
A short and useful little word 
Means you and me, and is the third. 
And now unless my whole you be, 
The answer you can never see. 
lit. 
My first’s a good, old-fashioned name 
For boy or man; 
My second is sixth in the alphabet, 
If count you can; 
My third is myself and never you; 
My fourth is a coin of copper true. 
My whole is wholesome, good and kind; 
A very fine quality, you will find. 
IV. 
My one is heard in the football game ; 
My second is a maiden’s name ; 
My three and four the children say 
When they tease their mother to let them 
play. i 
Two words comprise my finished whole, 
A step toward the cherished goal 
Of an awakening country great, 
Much discussed by the press of late. 
v. 

The first second took Miss May’s first 
second to the first and hung it out. The 
second was of dainty blue first, and the 
first second sighed with envy as she 
handled it. 





VI. 

Jane carried a first into the first second 
and setit on the shelf witha bang. “Oh,” 
said Miss May, “second to be quiet. The 
first second is never noisy except when 
you come in.”’ 

2. POETS CONFOUNDED. 

Each line is by a different poet. 
Call it not vain—they do not err 

Who track the steps of Glory to the 

grave. 
1 remember, I remember 

Yet still my heart forbids to crave 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 

And what is friendship but a name, 

A little louder, but as empty quite, 

The little pleasure of the game. 


3. CURTAILMENTS. 

Curtail a famous school and leave a 
floor covering; an Eastern country and 
leave a brief journey; value and leave 
sorrow; a Southern city and leave the 
foreign word for saint; a foreign lan- 
guage and leave that from which any- 
thing springs; straits of the eastern 
hemisphere and leave the source of light; 
a bargain and leave against; evidence 
and leave for; stupid and leave a river 
referred to in poetry ; an American island 
and leave behold; to rise upward and 
leave in like manner; riches and leave 
welfare. 

4. HIDDEN JEWELS. 

The girls went to the jeweler’s to buy some 
gifts. They examined rings with addimnos, beirsu, 
adeelmsr and aelprs, but they cost too much. They 
were afraid to choose alops. Grace bought a 
searf pin with a emnnooost, and a brooch with a 
lovely aehmstty; and Mabel selected a cameo pin 
set with aegnstr, a zopat pendant, an unset 
paehiprs, and a ring with a large abecelnur. The 
jeweler showed them a fine belry, some good bits 
of noxy, and a bracelet set with aaaeimnaur. 





5. VERBAL ARITHMETIC. 
From a garden vegetable take a pinch; to the 
remainder add one-half of small; the sum will give 
“u vertebrate. 
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MOLLY’S PHILOSOPHY. 
By L. E. Chittenden. 
“— glad that things are fixed just 
right,”’ 
Said Molly in her play. 
‘* Before of one thing I am tired 
Another’s on the way. 
First New-year’s day leads all the rest, 
Then Valentine’s for fun, 


‘*Next, skating, sliding on the snow, 
And then the winter’s done. 
It’s just the dearest thing to watch 
The growing things in spring, 
With maple-sugar first, then flowers, 
And every pretty thing. 


**T dearly love the summer-time, 
To play the whole day through, 
And never have to stop and warm. 
Put on my rubbers, too. 
I’m sure I’m every bit as glad 
When school-time’s really here 


** As I was on the day it closed. 
I love the whole long year. 
For always there are happy times 
All coming right away. 
Thanksgiving, Easter and the Fourth, 
Or dear old Christmas day.’’ 
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A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of | 
* _. simplicity. Any boy or girl | 
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SOFT WHITE HANDS 
In One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 
Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
lection Expenses.—Under a new law | Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure,and purest and 


Agents wanted everywhere. in New York, campaign committees which sweetest of emollients. Wear old gloves or bandage 
Zimmerman Flying Machine Co., spent more than $200 for election expenses were | lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For preserving, 
Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. i : : - he first ti to file a } purifying and beautifying the hands, for removing 

| required this year for the firs ume pot - redness, roughness and irritations, for rashes and 

| report of their receipts and expenses. ‘Ihe re- | eezemas, with shapeless nails and painful finger ends, 
| ports of the Republican, Democratic and Inde- | this treatment works wonders, speedily curing the 
| pendence League state and county committees | ™ost distressing cases. (Ade. 
|show a total outlay of more than $1,000,000; | = 








CURRENT EVENTS 








can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 

Special Introductory Size 

y mail, 10¢.,3 for 26e. 














EXTRACT 
The Standard 
for 60 years 


POND’S EXTRACT 
should always be in the 


STEVENS 























the Independent Judiciary Nominators, whose | ee home, ready for every 
——— activities were confined to the judicial ticket in emergency. _ Indispensable 
a single district, spent $108,000; and allowing for sprains, bruises, cuts, 
for the smaller organizations, the total expendi- wounds, burns, scalds, 












etc. 
relief. 

Don’t allow yourself 
to be imposed upon by 
weak, impure or poison- 
ous preparations of 
witch hazel as substi- 
tutes for POND’S 
Bad macy. 


ture, it is estimated, was from $2,000,000 to | 
$3,000,000. There were four.counties in which 
the two leading parties signed a compact not to 
buy votes, and to limit their expenditures to a 
certain amount. It is regarded as significant 
that in these counties the falling-off in the vote 
of both parties as compared with the vote for | 
governor in 1904 was materially larger than in 
the counties where no such compact existed. 


It gives tmmediate 











AKE this Xmas a memorable one for 
your Boy! Give hima famous Stevens 
‘* Favorite’’ Rifle. Teach him how to | 
use it properly, Make a Man of your Boy. os) 
. ebate Cases in New York.—The prose- 
cution of the New York Central Railroad 
| Company and the American Sugar Refining 
Company, on indictments charging the giving 
and receiving of rebates in violation of the 
| Elkins act, continues in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in New York. Fines to the amount | 
of $125,000 have been imposed upon the railroad | 
company, and in the first case against the sugar 
refining company in which a conviction was 
reached, a fine of $18,000 was imposed. 


| every part of any 
| sewing machine, makin 
each action point work just right. 
on’t collect dust or gum or soil thread 
‘or goods like “*so-called fish” oils. Even old 


SEWING MACHINES 
run like new. Cleans and polishes wooden case 
—prevents rust on every metal part. Has thirty 
‘other household uses, Sample bottle and “‘dic- 
E tionary” free. Write,G.W. COLE CO. 
R 139 Broadway, New York City. 





Interesting booklet, 
First Aid to the In- 
jured,” sent free if 
you write. Dept. 19. 





Send 4c. in stamps for 
140-page catalogue and 
descriptive circulars of 
new goods. Our cata- 
logue is replete with 
Xmas suggestions in 
the firearm line. 


ALL DEALERS 
handle Stevens ArMs, 
If you cannot obtain, 
we ship direct, EX- 
PRESS PREPAID, 
upon receipt of cata- 
logue price, 





—, 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 



































Beautiful Hanger mailed for 
6 cents in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 


375 Oak Street, a 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. ¥ 


ee a oe War on Opium.—The Chinese 
NA eatncitta Christ Gift government has followed its. recent edict 
; KER«?5FOUNTAIN PEN 


|against opium by stringent regulations which 
A SENSIBLE. PRACTICABLE AND USEFUL CIFT 








Lisk’s Sanitary 
Self-Basting Roaster 


























seem to show a sincere purpose to do all that 
can be done to suppress the use of the drug in 
the empire. ‘The regulations provide that not 
\ only the cultivation of the poppy but the use of 
opium shall cease within 10 years. No new 
ground can be placed under cultivation for 
opium production, and the ground now under 
cultivation for that purpose must be reduced 
one-tenth annually under penalty of confisca- 
tion, Persons already addicted to the use of 
the drug are required to use an annually dimin- 
ishing quantity, and all persons are forbidden 
to begin its use. Officials are especially en- 
| joined to set an example of abstinence. The 
| importation of morphine is prohibited, and 
| measures are to be taken to end the opium 
trade within 10 years. These governmental 
regulations will be strengthened by a growing 
public sentiment against the use of the drug, 
which finds frequent expression in the Chinese 
press. se 











A real beauty. Price #5.50. 





Plain Barrel. Price $1.50. 


The Phenomenal Demand for this Wonderful Cooking 
Utensil has Fully Demonstrated its Value since 
our Offer in The Companion of Oct. 18th. 


SEVEN REASONS WHY 


IF YOU ARE A GOOD COOK 


THIS ROASTER SHOULD APPEAL TO YOU AS AN ECONOMICAL 
AND LABOR-SAVING DEVICE, AS WELL AS A 
LUXURY FOR THE KITCHEN : 


Ist. Because it is self-basting. 
of repeatedly opening the oven door to baste the roast. 


No. 1. 


Entirely covered with 18-k. plate. Price &10.00. 


rance and the Churches.—The French 

authorities last month resumed the taking 
of inventories of church property throughout 
France, as a preliminary to the enforcement of 
| the separation law. The inventories were 
| taken by officials under military escort, and at 
points where serious resistance was anticipated 
a considerable force of troops was assembled. 
There was less disturbance than was expected, 
| but at some places, especially in Brittany, the 
| Catholic peasants, armed with clubs and pitch- 
| forks, attacked the soldiers. In some instances 


No. 21. Gold Bands and a pretty pen. Price $3.50. 


A Beautiful Line from $1.50 to $20.00. 


No. 20. One of the most popular numbers. Price $2.50. 
No. 33. Gold mounted. 


No. 35. 





Did you ever see some friend take the cap off the 
pen point end of a fountain pen and then look dark 
and finally take a piece of paper and wipe off the 
nozzle? If you have, you may be sure it was not a 
Parker ‘Lucky Curve” Fountain Pen, 

“What! Do you mean tosay that this common and 
disagreeable feature is eliminated in the Parker?” 

Most certajnly we do, for, to prevent that trouble, 





It saves you the time and labor 
The juices from 








the famous “Yucky Curve”’ was invented. i i 
ea ntan, whaibe 16 every ane who uses a fountain it was necessary to batter down church doors the roast, vaporized by the heat, collect on the inner roof of the Roaster 
“Guaply besellinusenn pat to gain an entrance, and in others those who and drop back again upon the roast, keeping it constantly basted. 


me people do not take the time, 
‘ Wry themselves as to whut to buy 

’ K>and buy something merely be- 
better. we, 




















m themselves of something 
Zi» rn 
d a te me how it is the *““Lucky 


e af 
Cure ik d Ker’ panly when others soil 
ne fingers 


Very Gladly. Space i? 
explanation cannot be gi 
Lucky Curve,” is the title o 


tells wll about this great imprgvs 
No intelligent person would, ¥ 
trouble if he could avoid it; and & 
chasing a fountain pen and not be 
to unscrew and examine the thread 
SEE THAT IT HAS THE LU 
Most of the best dealers in the cow 
Parker Pen. If yours does not, send direct to us, 
and your order will have prompt attention. 
Catalogue upon request. 
PARKER PEN COMPANY 
__ 80 Mill St., JANESVILLE, WIS. 














that has never been equalled. 
The guard on the spring pre- 
vents tearing the cloth. The 
only pin that fastens from either 
side and can’tslipthrough. See 
that all cards have our name on. 








obstructed the enforcement of the law were 
repeatedly charged upon by the troops before 
they could be dispersed. In one town in the 
department of Finistére the entire population 
fought the soldiers so stubbornly as to compel a 
postponement of the inventory until the troops 
were reénforced. me 

wo Forms of ‘ Associations.’’—The 

separation law requires the formation of 


| **eultural associations’’ in the various parishes 


| 


to act as boards of trustees for church property. 
The church authorities refuse to comply with 
these provisions. But the Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux authorized the formation of ‘‘diocesan 
associations’’ to take charge of public worship 
in his diocese, and the French government was 
inclined to accept these as virtually the associa- 
tions called for by the law. This seemed, for 
the moment, to offer a possible solution of the 
difficulty; but the archbishop repudiated the 
idea that his associations were formed in com- 
pliance with the law, and issued instructions 
forbidding any church official to accept appoint- 
ment as an administrator of church property, 


and directing the churchwardens of his diocese 
|to hand over all church funds and documents 


to the government commissioners on December 
lith. 2 
@ 

a ypc nesee nena of Norway.—It is an- 

nounced that, at the initiative of Norway, 

strongly supported by Great Britain, communi- 


2d. Because it will render a tough piece of meat or fowl tender 
and juicy, retaining the flavor, as no other open roasting pan can do. 


3d. Because it will-bake bread thoroughly and evenly, form- 
ing a perfect loaf. 

4th. Because it will cook on the stove as well as in the oven, 
so that your roast will cook just the same while the oven is otherwise 
occupied. 


5th. Because it is so constructed that, nothing can burn while 
roasting. 

6th. Because it is seamless, therefore sanitary and as easily 
cleaned as china. It consists of three parts, a base or lower pan, a 
roasting pan and cover. It is made of the very finest quality steel, 
covered with three coats of Lisk’s Imperial Gray Enamel, and is offered 
in Size No. 3, 11 x 17, for 16-pound roasts or less. 


7th. Because it is warranted for ten years, and in the end 


saves the price three times over of the various roasting pans bought in 
many households in that length of time. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED OFFER. 


Lisk’s Sanitary Self-Basting Roaster given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra. Sent by express, 
charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 lbs. 


When purchased (price $3.00) we will deliver it at any express office east of 
Colorado, charges prepaid. For 75 cents extra we will deliver it prepaid to any express 
office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any express office west 
of these four states. 






cations are in progress for the conclusion of a 
treaty between Great Britain, Germany, Russia 
and France, guaranteeing the neutralization of 
Norway. This is in place of the agreement 
|of 1855, which lapsed with the separation of 
Sweden and Norway, by which Great Britain 
and France guaranteed the integrity of the 
| Scandinavian peninsula. 


GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test the Roaster. If at 
the end of this period the purchaser is not convinced of its merits, the Roaster may be 
returned at our expense, and the full amount paid for same will be refunded. 





Send 4 centsin stamps for sample 
worth double the money. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 24, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Awards in 
The Youth’s 
Companion s 
11th Annual 
Photographic 
Contest 


Grand Award, $100. 
H. B. Conyers, Urbana, Ohio. 














Baan Class. 
First A $40.00 


lant R. Iglick, Rochester, N.Y. 


Second Award . $30.00 
Albert R. Benedict, Montclair, N. J. 


Third Award . $20.00 
Louis Fleckenstein, Feribesk, Minn. 








Women’s Class. 


First Award $40.00 
Jane Dudley, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Second Award . ‘ r $30.00 
Mrs. Nancy F. Cones, Lexington, Ky. 


Third Award . . $20.00 
Mary G. Huntsman, Pesvidenen, R. 1. 








Young People’s Class. 


First Award $30.00 
Guy A. McClellan, Elm Grove, Mass. 


Second Award $25.00 
Harold S. Russell, Rechutes, N. Y. 


Third Award $15.00 
Frank E. Duffy, Fall River, Mass. 








Five Special Awards. 
$20.00 Each. 
Award A. Charles Turpin, Rochester, N.Y. 
Award B. Chas. M. Mansfield, Wash., D.C 
Award C. Thos. W. Sears, Brookline, ‘Mass. 
Award D. Helen W. Cooke, Prov., R. I. 
Award E. W. S. Rice, Stockton, Cal. 








Honorable Mention. 


Men’s Class. 
1. F. E. Bronson, Hornellsville, N. Y. 
2. Theodore Eitel, le, Ky. 
3. C. R. Tucker, New Dorp, N. Y. 
4. Maurice J. Fleisher, Philadelph hia, Pa. 
5. George K. Muntz, Zanesville, Ohio. 
6. Edmund L. Sanderson, Waltham, Mass. 
7. R. E. Weeks, Chicago, Ill. 
8. Albert Armstrong, Winthrop, Mass. 
9. R. Donald ew, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10. Ernest S. Hodges, Newton Centre, Mass. 


11. Wm. N. A. Cable, Northampton, Mass. 
12. Chas. Vandervelde, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
13. Edmund A. Darling, Pawtucket, R. I. 
14. Percy M. Reese, Baltimore, Md. 
15. Jno. M. Schreck, Buffalo, N. Y. 


.. a North Adams, Mass. 
17. George G. McLean, Carpenteria, Cal. 
18. Edward C. Avery, Buffalo, N. Y. 
19. Paul Fournier, Philadelphia, Pa. 
20. John Boyd, Samia, Ontario. 








Honorable Mention. 
Women’s Class. 


1. Mrs. Chas. S. Hayden, Baltimore, Md. 
2. Helen P. Gatch, Salem, Oregon. 
3. Harriet M. Stone, Rochester, N. Y. 
4. Harriet J. Goodnow, Sudbury, Mass. 
5. Mrs. Edward D. Wall, Carthage, Mo. 
6. Mrs. J. Bernard, Winfield Junction, N. Y. 
7. Mrs. E. E. Trumbull, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
8. Sarah Weaver, Plattsburg, N. Y 
9. Eugenia Homer, Media, Pa 
10. ra M. Hutchinson, Englewood, N. J. 
11. Ida J. Prentiss, West Brattleboro, 
12. Grace E. Mounts, Morrow, Ohio, 
13. Edith Ranson, Sleepyeye, Minn. 
14. Stella M. Belville, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


15. Grace Livingston Harvey, Ouray, Col. 
16. Mrs. A. C. C. McChesney, Trinidad, Col. 
17. Margaret Sohne, San Francisco, Cal. 
18. Mrs. Nettie P. Akeley, Brattleboro, Vt. 
19. Lillie C. Cross, Sterling, Pa. 
20. Viola G. Brown, Marengo; lowa. 








THE Companion’s 11th Annual Exhibition 
of Amateur Photographs is now open to 
the public. The exhibit comprises several 

photographs from all parts of the 
United States. The pictures have been 
afranged in the library of The Companion 
Building, and all interested are cordially in- 
vited to view them. Open daily from 9 until 5. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass, 


| struction. 
they have attained an age of about 50 years and | 
The species | 
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ecline of Chinese Tea.—Some interest- 
ing statistics have been collected by V ice- 
Consul Arnold at Foochow concerning the great 


decline in China’s tea trade. From 1678, when | 


tea was first introduced into England, until 1837 
China held exclusively the tea trade of the 
world. Then India began to enter the tea 
market. The Chinese trade reached high tide 
in 1886, with a total export of 300,000,000 
pounds. In 1884 China furnished about 72 per 
cent. of the world’s total, India and Ceylon 18 
per cent., and Japan and Formosa 10 per cent. 
But in 1904, when the total consumption had 
increased to 644,000,000 pounds, China contribu- 
ted only 30 per cent., India and Ceylon 60 per | 
cent., Japan and Formosa 10 per cent. The | 
decline in China is ascribed to careless methods 
of cultivation and preparation of the leaf. 


= 
nad from Apes to Man?—Sir Patrick 
Manson, in his recent lectures on tropical 
diseases, although accepting the theory that the 
only mode of transmission of marsh, or malarial, 
fever is through the bite of the Anopheles mos- | 





quito, adds the statement, which will probably | 


be new to most readers, that the mosquitoes 
are capable of becoming infected by absorbing 


the blood not merely of human patients, but | 
also of anthropoid apes, and perhaps even of | 


various other mammals, which, in an evolu- 
tionary sense, are related to man. 
ava's Precious Teak-Trees.—The chief 
wealth of the forests of Java, at the present 
time, consists in the wood of the teak-tree, 
which is extensively employed for naval con- 
The trees are ordinarily cut when 


a height of between 60 and 70 feet. 


| 
| 


| 


most esteemed has wood of a brown color pos- | 


sessing a greasy feeling to the touch. 


ting of the trees has been regulated by the Dutch 
government. A peculiar feature of the cutting, 
designed to cause the wood to part slowly with 


Since | 
| 1880 the teak has been cultivated, and the cut- 


its sap, consists in the girdling of the trunks | 
a short distance above the ground two years | 


before the trees are felled. 
exported to all parts of Europe. 


= 


ew Electric Furnace.—In order to 

determine the points of fusion of refractory 
substances, W. C. Heraeus has constructed at 
Hanau a new electric furnace, the essential 
part of which consists of a tube of iridium 20 
millimeters thick and 40 millimeters in diameter, 
and in which temperatures between 1,500° and 
2,000° Centigrade may be maintained for any 
desired length of time. ‘To attain a temperature 
of 2,000° it is necessary to send through the tube 
an electric current of 1,200 amperes at 5 volts. 
At a certain temperature the substance under 
examination begins to soften, and at a tempera- 
ture 5° to 15° higher, depending upon the 
nature of the substance, complete fusion occurs. 


utterflies for Parks.—Last year several 


The timber is 


dozen splendid butterflies were set free in | 
London parks with a view of furnishing a new | 


attraction for promenaders. The experiment 


| succeeded so well that this year it has been 


extended, and a ‘‘butterfly farm’’ has been es- 
tablished near the British metropolis, where 
the most brilliant tropical insects of this family 
are cultivated, with the intention of supplying 
them to parks in the summer-time. It is said 
that 20,000 were released in the various London 
parks this summer, and that 40,000 chrysalises 
were under cultivation at the ‘‘farm’’ at the 
beginning of the season. 


otected Cars.—Persons who think the 

railroad companies do not do all that they 
might for the comfort of passengers will be 
interested to hear a report made recently to the 
Royal Meteorological Society in London about 
the cars on the Uganda Railway in Africa. 
To exist amid armies of wood-eating insects, 
the cars are built of metal. The large venti- 
lators are protected by gauze against mosquitoes. 
The windows are of green tinted glass, which 
allows the passenger to see the landscape and 
at the same time shields him from the glare of 
the tropical sun. ° 


utomobiles and Dust.—Much complaint 
has been heard in France during the past 
summer on account of the excessive dustiness of 
the otherwise admirable roads. This is ascribed 
mainly to the increasing use of automobiles. 
It is asserted that houses and chdteaux with 
beautiful grounds and gardens have been ren- 
dered virtually uninhabitable by the clouds of 
dust raised by passing automobiles, and even 


garden plants have been seriously damaged by | 


the thick carpet of dust spread over them. It 
seems to be agreed that the remedy is not to be 
sought through any change in the structure, 
or the speed, of automobiles, but through some 
treatment of the roadways tending to keep down 
the dust. Tarring the roads is strongly recom- 
mended, the use of petroleum being practically 
excluded on account of its great cost in Europe. 











WORKING GLOVES FOR WOMEN. 

AUTOMOBILE GLOVES FOR MEN. hes 

Used in all kinds of house- Cf i 0 IviIn ng 

work, sweeping, 

clothes - hanging, 

tending furnace, 

gardening, etc. se- 
Durable and roomy 

Protect handsand 


Is not only to 
lect an article that 






wrists. i 2E +S pairs 
per on r, 5 pairs a 
1.00. seni range bn wae 
prepaid. Sreremes satisfactory. 1 , 
FREMONT MITTEN & GLOVE CO., Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. thing that always 





Will Carleton’s Magazine | remains a source 


“EVERY WHERE” of satisfaction and 
You have all heard of WILL CARLETON, 


\ 
delight. The 

ay von Balled eCity poi nds” nae, 

et ants —n a “EVERY WHERE,” 66é UNIVERSAL” 

contains his latest poems, sketches anil 

stories. Best of additional literature. 50c.a O E PERCO TOR 


ene. Special Offer—3 months for 10c., 
brings to the table eve: ty day in the year a 


if you mention 7'he Youth’s Companion. 
Every Where Publishing Co., 

pure, wholesome and invigorating beverage, 
easily distinguished by its fine flavor, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
by its delic tous aroma, by the absence —_ 


FOR YOU R BOY of the bitter taste caused by boiling, 


AS A CHRISTMAS PRESE NT and by the perfect freedom wit 


A Spalding Home Gymnasium von BT Ce 


cannot drink boiled coffee 
What could be more use 
CAN BE PUT UP ANYWHERE 
BY ANY ONE. 






























ful or appropriate for the 


Cc heitmes gift ? Yt , 
| dealers and . 
This is the kind of present that will delight Hardware ~ 
your boy for Christmas, It is well made, and house- furnishing stores sel 
when not in use can be removed instantly, the "Universal" in different 
leaving only two screw-eyes visible. sizes and styles, either for 


Complete, ready to put up, $5.00. as Seana Se eee 
SEND FOR OUR LIST OF SPECIAL CHRIST- May we send you our 
MAS PRESENTS SUITABLE FOR BOYS. oe See 2) yan 
A Spalding Christmas Present brings health a paste Ea ae a 
and pleasure. It makes the boy active, pae t 8 
keeps him well and out of mischie couee. 
Complete Catalogue Mailed Upon heatinnion. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., j 


94 Commercial Street, 
Mail Order Dept. 


New Britain, Conn. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 








126 Nassau St., New York City. 
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‘The ideal American Santa Claus will present his 
boy with a DAISY AIR RIFLE this Christmas. 

A prominent American statesman says: “The children 
of to-day are those who will to-morrow shape the destinies 
of our land. We cannot afford to neglect them.” Don’t neg 
fhen the time comes to select a Christ 
mas present for him, choose a Daisy Air Rifle and 
teach him to use it. The “Daisy” is a real gun, modeled 
after the latest hammerless rifle, and shoots accurately, 
using compressed air instead of powder. 

1000-shot Daisy, an Automatic Magazine =. 2.00. 
Other Daisy Models, - - - « = «$1.00 1.75. 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or 
delivered from factory anywhere in the United States on re- 
ceipt of price. e ‘‘Daisy’’ book telling all about them free; write for it. 
DAISY MFG. CO., 288 Union St., PLYMOUTH, MICH. 



































To 
C lif ni 
No travel in the world is so luxurious as that from 


Chicago to California. Both as to scenery and train 
equipment no route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily, electric lights in every berth— all 
the latest books and papers—news of the world bulletined 
twice daily and in extras when occasion warrants. 
















Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Write for booklets telling about California, to 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 
















HEAPs OF Fun 


a angen 


lined XAT TTS a 


Upjmgen 


The Harmless Rubber-Tipped Arrow Game 


is unequaled as a source of home amusement and recreation 


during the long winter evenings. This popular parlor game is in 
great demand in Europe, as well as here at home. Millions 
sold. If your dealer hasn’t it, send order ae money direct to us. 
Pistol, anareet 
and 3 Arrows 
3 Arrows post-paid for 
36 Dearborn 8t., Chicag ao 5 


PISTOL. RIF 
Our New Hz urns 2 Eine h 
| Nickel-P jated fle is $9 
past paid. 


Buys Harmless 
sccm. Rifie, a and 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen poces are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 


and all additional pages each week are a gift to | 


the subscribers. 
Ney Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





INTESTINAL INDIGESTION. 
was formerly thought 


t 
| that the stomach was the 
main organ of digestion, and 
dyspepsia was supposed al- 
ways to have its seat there. 
But this question has been 
much studied of late, with 
the result that the stomach 
has been found to be of little 
account, comparatively, in 
the preparation of the food for absorption. The 
most important part of digestion occurs in the 
upper part of the intestine, where the food, after 
leaving the stomach, is churned and mixed thor- 
oughly with the bile and pancreatic secretion. 

Since, then, the intestine takes such an important 
part in digestion, it is natural to suppose that a 
failure to perform this function properly would 
give rise to serious disturbances of health, and 
such, in fact, is the case. 

Intestinal indigestion is a not uncommon affec- 
tion at all periods of life, and is especially prevalent 
in children. The chief symptoms are flatulence, 
or wind, more or less colic, diarrhoea, or more often 
constipation, or an alternation of the two; and 
practical starvation, as shown in weakness and 
emaciation. 

The treatment is mainly through diet, but this 
wiJl vary, of course, according to age. In an 
infant the problem is a difficult one. If the child 
is fed artificially, all prepared foods containing 
starch should be taken away, and cows’ milk, 
modified as to the amount of fat, sugar or casein 
it contains, according to the physician’s directions, 
should be substituted. 

If the infant is nursing, the life of the mother 
should be studied, for the state of her health may 
affect the milk injuriously. 

In older children and adults the amount of fats 








and of starchy foods must be carefully regulated. | 


Cereals, pastry, rice, potatoes and bread must be 
cut out of the dietary for a time, or taken in very 
small quantity; When eaten at all they should be 
most thoroughly, even excessively, chewed, for in 
this way they may be in great measure digested 
by the saliva before reaching the intestine. 

The diet should consist mainly of milk, white of 
eggs, and the more easily digestible meats and 
fish. The diarrhoea or constipation should be 
regulated, and sometimes the administration of 
intestinal antiseptics is beneficial. Regular exer- 
cise in the open air is of great value in the treat- 
ment. The cold bath or shower-bath is often of 
service, when it is followed by a healthy reaction. 


* 


THE COUNTERSIGN OF PEACE. 


llied with its prototype, the British fighting 
army, a little contingent of twelve Salvation 
Army workers, under the guidance of Miss Mary 
Murray, who was the staff captain and who is the 
daughter of Gen. Sir John Murray, K. C. B., landed 
at Cape Town harbor to work at the front in the 
late Boer War. 

No time of year could have been chosen which 
would have been more disagreeable for the work- 
ers. Itwas November. The rain and dew on the 
veld are appalling at that season, and the condi- 
tions in which the twelve worked are disclosed in 
an incident, found in “The Prophet of the Poor,” 
which is best repeated in Miss Murray’s own 
words. 

“It was raining in torrents that night and pitch- 
dark. The steady downpour increased the doubts 
in our minds as to whether we should take some 
food to the weary pickets or not. But having pre- 
pared some cocoa in a monster jug, Ensign Alice 
Hurley and I lighted our lantern and sallied forth 
for our walk across country. 

“We had splashed over the veld, and were on 
the banks of a horrid swollen stream, when, with 
a sickly flutter, our lantern went out. Our situa- 
tion then was anything but pleasant. It had been 
bad before, it was worse now. A picket some- 
where in the dark before us with a loaded rifle, 
a swollen stream at our feet, and a huge jar of 
cocoa to guard—that was the situation. Forget- 
ting all martial law, I shouted, ‘Picket! Picket!’ 

“Of course he won’t answer!’ shouted my prac- 
tical companion, through the storm, and seizing 
the cocoa, she forced me through sheer shame to 
follow her noble example in crossing the stream. 
On the other side I nearly lost my footing, when 
there came a shout from the darkness: 

“ ‘Halt! Who goes there?’ 

“ ‘It’s all right,’ returned Ensign Hurley, gaily. 
‘Hot cocoa!’ 

“In a few minutes we were filling the canteens 
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| of the grateful soldiers as quickly as we could, an | 


officer assisting us, and subsequently insisting on 
seeing us home.” 
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HANDLING A TIGER. 


“ |" a cage near the room in which I lived while 
in Khiva,” says Mr. Langdon Warner in the 
| Century Magazine, “was a tiger from the Oxus 
| swamps. He had taken a dislike to me, and every 
time I passed his cage he got up and paced angrily 
| toward me, snarling. 
“Into the “% of this beast, at the command of 
| the prince, a Turkoman stepped, armed with a 
short stick as big round as his wrist. With this 
| stick he struck the tiger’s nose as he made for 
| him, and then, with palms out and eyes fixed, he 
walked slowly up to the shrinking beast and 
| stroked his face and flank. 


| “The tiger snarled and took the man’s hand in | 


| his = mouth. I held my breath and looked for 
| the bleeding stump to fall away. But keeping 
that hand perfectly still, with the other he ticklec 
the tiger’s jowl and scratched his ear, till with a 
yawn and a pleased snarl the big cat rolled over 
on his back to have his belly scratched. 

“The man then sank to his knees, always keepin 


his hands in motion over the glossy fur, and with | 
his foot drew toward him a collar attached to a | 


chain. This he snapped round the beast’s neck 
| and, risin 
“= ved the tiger out. 

= his was only the second time that the cage had 
been entered. As soon as the tiger was outside 
he espied the watching party and started for them, 
but came up short on the collar. If he had chosen 
to use his wight and strength no four of them 
could have held his tether, but as it was, the 
Turkoman found little difficulty with him, and 
held him, snarling, while a camera was snapped.” 


* © 


A ROUND TRIP. 


mM a teacher has found himself repeating 
year after year some favorite story without 
| considering the logic of it until called to halt by a 
small boy listener. 


the Tiber three times. 


As the detail of this achievement burst upon 
him, little Willie Barnes nudged his next neighbor 
and snickered audibly. The professor undertook 
to rebuke him. 

“Willie,” said he, “‘you seem to see something 
very humorous in this. Will you explain to the 
class what it is? Do you doubt that he could 
swim the river three times ?”’ 

“No, sir, it ain’t that!’ gasped little Willie. 
“But I was wondering why he didn’t make it four 
times, so as to get back to the side where his 
clo’es were.” 


* @ 


HIS AMBITION. 


ellow-covered literature was not allowed in the 

Benson family, but Harold had friends who 

narrated to him some of the stirring tales they 
had read. 


“What is your ambition, Harold?’ asked an 
| aunt who was visiting the Benson household, and 
was blessed with a long purse. “Perhaps you’ve 
| not decided yet what you'd like to be or do by and 
by,” she added. 

“Oh, Aunt Ellen,” said Harold, shaking his 
head at such a suggestion, “I’m all decided. 
should like to be such a man that people would 
tremble like leaves at the mention of my name.” 


* ¢ 


SOMETHING OF A PSYCHOLOGIST. 


hen Jenkins received an autograph copy 
of his friend Clement’s latest book on the 
“Genetic Theory of Knowledge,” he immediately 
sat down and acknowledged the gift, saying that 
| he “anticipated great pleasure in its perusal.” 
“Why didn’t you read it first?” asked his wife. 
| “Then you could have said something much nicer 
| than that.” 
|. “Ethel,” said Jenkins, as he gave Clement’s 
book a conspicuous place on the library table, “I 





|_my forethought would be better than my hind- 


thought.” 





* © 


AN OFFHAND DIAGNOSIS. 
| humorous variation of the formidable parent 
who figures in popular fiction comes from the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. It was evening, and 
| while the young man was waiting for the girl of 
his choice he made desperate attempts at conver- 
sation with the girl’s father. ; 
“What do you think of the outdoor treatment of 
disease ?’”’ he asked, rather wildly. 
“Well,” the old gentleman blandly responded, 
“for the sort you 


quiet parlor is better. 


* & 


CHEERING TOMMY UP. 


he obstacles which beset the pathway of a 
photographer when he endeavors to secure “a 
pleasant expression” are many, particularly when 
his sitters are of a tender age. 
“I do not believe whipping does children a 
yarticle of good,’ said Mrs. Green, returning 
ushed and discouraged from a visit to the pho- 
tographer, with her Tommy. “Here I’ve spent 
over an hour in that hot room, trying to make this 
child look pleasant. I’ve slapped his hands twice. 
and he looked crosser each time than he did 
before!”’ 


* © 


A FAIR OFFER. 


he young housewife was thrifty and, as a writer 

in the Chicago News hints, a trifle pert. 
“You ought to take something off for the holes 
in these doughnuts,” she said to the baker. 
“Certainly, madam,” he replied, blandly. “We 
always allow one cent each for the holes when 


they are returned.” 
® & 


A SURE CALL. 
hen I became a clergyman,” said the earnest 
young minister quoted by the Yonkers 
Statesman, “I gave up playing the piano.” 





pounder in a double sense of the word.” 


to his feet, laid hold of the chain and | 





So it was with Mr. Frisbie | 
when he told his pupils this year as usual of a | 
certain Roman athlete who every morning swam | 





A Slight Throat Trouble should not be neglected. | 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give immediate relief. 
Sold only in boxes. Free from opium. LAdv. 


TELEGRAPHY—— 


appeals to the young man not only as a profitable 
field of work, but as a study full of fascination. 
Some of America’s greatest men start their 
careers as telegraphers. Why not let usshow you 
how to prepare yourself for a better paying posi- 
tion? Write us, mentioning this advertisement, 
and receive FREE our eo e handbook descri- 
bing our CO Y and 60 
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RSE IN TELEGRAPHY 
others, including Telephony, Electrical Engineer- 
ing and Engineering in all its branches. 
MERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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AN IDEAL GIFT 














At your dealer's 
or direct at 








for Christmas for a boy or girl is the 

Lowest “Irish Mail” Touring Car. The child 
F. will enjoy running it, and it fur- 
actory nishes just the exercise needed 


to develop fully every muscle. 


“IRISH MAIL” 


cars are strong, speedy and 

safe. Geareclike an auto and 
with rubber tires. Insist on 
the “Irish Mail."" The name 
is on the seat and it is guar- 
anteed by maker. 
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Write to-day 
for catalogue. 









Icy winds, dust impuri- 
ties, extremesof temper- 
5 ature indoors and out 
} make facial roughness, 

chapping and soreness, that 


Hinds Creamwill surely pre- 









vent if — before and after 
exposure. This delightful antiseptic . com- 
pletely removes all impurities from the pores, 


heals chaps and skin sores, makes the com- 

lexion thy th and youthful—best for 
Babies delicate skin and for men who shave. 
Guaranteed to contain no grease, bleach or 
chemicals ; will not cause the growth of hair. 
Substitutes disappoint; buy only Hinds’; at 
all dealers, 50c.; or if not obtainable, sent 
— id by us. Write for Free Sample 
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and Booklet. 
A. S. HINDS, 22 West Street, 
Portland, Maine. 








NO MEDICINE 
BUT CHANGE OF FOOD GAVE FINAL RELIEF. 


Most diseases start in the alimentary canal— 
stomach and bowels. 

A great deal of our stomach and bowel troubles 
come from eating too much starchy and greasy 
food. 

The stomach does not digest any of the starchy 
food we eat—white bread, pastry, potatoes, oats, 
etc.—these things are digested in the small intes- 
tines, and if we eat too much, as most of us do, 


| the organs that should digest this kind of food are 


overcome by excess of work, so that fermentation, 
indigestion, and a long train of ails result. 


Too much fat also is hard to digest and this is | 


changed into acids, sour stomach, belching gas, 
and a bloated, heavy feeling. 

In these conditions a change from indigestible 
foods to Grape-Nuts will work wonders in not 
only relieving the distress but in building up a 
strong digestion, clear brain and steady nerves. 
A Wash. woman writes: 

“About five years ago I suffered with bad 
stomach — dyspepsia, indigestion, constipation — 


| caused, I know now, from eating starchy and 


have a feeling that this is one of the times when | 


‘ ave, the outdoor treatment | 
— be all right in summer, but at this season a | 





“Ah,” said the lively deacon, who has several | 
charming daughters, “you then became an ex- | 


| Principal Coffee Roasters. 


greasy food. 

“I doctored for two years without any benefit. 
The doctor told me there was no cure forme. I 
could not eat anything without suffering severe 
pain in my back and sides, and I became dis- 
couraged. 

“A friend recommended Grape-Nuts and I began 
to use it. In less than two weeks I began to feel 
better and inside of two months I was a well 
woman and have been ever since. 

“TI can eat anything I wish with pleasure. We 
eat Grape-Nuts and cream for breakfast and are 
very fond of it.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a reason.” 
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Why Not Try a 
Made-to-Order Suit 


Ours cost less than the ready-made kind and 
they are original and exclusive in design. 


WE SEND FREE 
Our STYLE BOOK, 


an 
complete directions 
for taking your 
measurements cor- 
rectly. You make 
your selections from 
our Style B 
Samples and we 
make your garment 
exactly as you wish. 


Orders Filled in 


ne Week. 
We guarantee to FIT 
YOU and SATISFY 


YOU in every way or 
promptly refund your 
money. 


Cloaks 
& Suits 


Made to Order 


$6 10°25 





Our Style Book Illus- 

trates and Describes: 

Visiting Costumes - «+ $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits - «+  « $7.50 to $25 
Stylish Skirts ° $3.50 to $15 
Winter Coats i ‘ - + $6.50 to $25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats . $8.75 to $20 


We y ress charges on these garments to any part 
of the Waited States, which means a big saving to you. 
to any part of the United 
We Send Free States our new 
of New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and 
containing our copyrightedmeasurement chart ; also 
a large assortment of Samples of the newest mate- 
Trials. Write to-day; you will receive them by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK @ SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est.°18 Years. 























~ 
Style 507, a new model especially designed 
Sor home use. 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Write for our new catalogue and 
advantageous proposition to piano- 
buyers. Our pianos are the best 
and, quality considered, the most 
economical. Where we have no 
dealer we sell direct from Boston. 
Our Easy Payment system practi- 
cally eliminates the inconvenience 
of piano-buying. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston. 








“I have lived in Southern California and Florida 
winters, in the Adirondacks summers, and in the 
mountains of North Carolina between times, and 
I have found White House Coffee just the 
same,—always good,—always better than 
other brands called ‘best’ and ‘just as 
good,’ and I want the White House 
Brand, and I won’t take any other!” 


The wise merchant will always have the White 
House Coffee in stock. 1, 2 and 3-lb. 
Never sold in Bulk. 


cans only. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


Boston and Chicago. 
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THE RED BAND PACKAGE 


IS SIMPLY 


The Best of Selected Codfish carefully cured 
—with all bones and waste matter removed— 
BUT prepared by a process entirely our 

own, which does not lacerate the fiber 
and therefore retains all the natural flavor. 


A Clean, Pure, Wholesome Food 
CONVENIENT AND ECONOMICAL. 








Will give you 
A DELICIOUS FISHBALL BREAKFAST 


in ten minutes. 











Our Booklet of Recipes Free on Request. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
Boston. New York. 




























Sparrow’s 
Empress 
Chocolates 


Are distinctly different in character 
and flavor from any you ever tasted. 


A delicate filling of pure cane 
sugar, so fine and mellow it melts 
on the tongue. 

Natural fruit and creamy nut 
flavors of the most careful selec- 
tion and blending. 

A dainty covering of pure choc- 
olate— real Caracas and Mar- 
acaibo Chocolates. 


Once taste Sparrow's Empress 
Chocolates—you'll never again care 
for ordinary candy. 

A delicious treat — a highly ap- 
propriate gift. 

Attractively packed in pretty 
gift boxes— 


60c. a pound. 


Tell your confectioner or druggist that you insist. 


THE EMPRESS CHOCOLATES CO., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 




















Water Supply her’ 


Country Houses. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 









No elevated tank 
to freeze or 
leak. 


Tank located 


in cellar. 


Any pressure 
up to 60 
pounds. 


SEND FORK CATALOGUE D. 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COM PANY 








. 43 South Market St., Boston, 
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SILENCE OF SUSPENSE. 


| “T~ternal vigilance is the price of order,’’ was 
a remark often heard from the late Doctor 
| Coit of St. Paul’s School. His biographer, 
Mr. Conover, declares that to the pupils his | 
field of vision seemed almost supernatural. 


One winter afternoon the lights went out in 
the big study of one hundred and ninety-five 
boys when the janitor was about half through 
lighting. This was cause enough for merri- | 
ment, but when the old Irishman stopped in | 
the middle of the aisle and began to ———- 
the gas, there was more fun. At the master’s 
suggestion he shut off the main valve, as we 
could smell the gas returning. Then some one 
called, ‘‘Try it again, Barney!’’ | 

So Barney went from one burner to the other, 
forgetting that he had turned off the supply. 
Laughter now. Then with a show of anger, 
having once more opened the valve, he went 
successfully down one row ; but suddenly out it 
all went again, amid roars of approval. 

Just then the bell rang for recess, and every 
boy was on his feet, in for a ‘‘good time.”’ 
As it was almost dark, the boys did not see the 
| doctor coming in; but as he stepped on the 
platform there was a hush, and while all eyes 
were on him, he spoke quietly to one or two 
boys near, sending them in search of others; 
}and before the spell of his presence was broken 
| he had dismi: the classes and all was quiet. 
| I never remember his speaking directly to a 

boy in class about behavior, so it was all the 
| more startling one afternoon to have him send a 
| boy out of his class. Sam had made some 
absurd mistake, and increased the awkwardness 
of the situation by turning to the doctor with a 
broad smile. The doctor looked at him, and 
said, ‘‘Sam, are you trying to be a buffoon ?’’ 

* Ves, sir,’’ said the grinning boy. 
| It was — | an awful moment. But the 
| dead silence of suspense was broken by the 
doctor’s saying, ‘‘My dear, you had better go 
down-stairs to the schoolroom.’’ | 

When we all returned to the study we found 
Sam sitting at his desk, in doleful mood, before 
an open dictionary. He was still gazing at the | 
word ‘‘buffoon,’’ and trying to take in its 
meaning and the enormity of his offense. He | 
said that he thought it meant some kind of a 
gentleman. 

& & | 


NELSON AS A TRAINER. 


ce of the favorite devices of Lord Nelson 
when ships were cruising in company was 
to signal to a given craft that Lieutenant Smith, 
or Staff-Engineer Brown, or Captain of Marines | 
Jones was to take charge, on the assumption | 
that all his superior officers on board had been | 
put out of action. The author of ‘Trafalgar | 
Refought’’ says that the result was very good ; 
for no one knew when he might be called upon 








a point of trying to make himself fit to carry | 
out the duty should it ever be assigned to him. 


Lord Nelson, however, always commanded 
not only willing but even enthusiastic obedience 
to each of his demands upon his men; because 
one and all realized that he never issued an 
objectless or frivolous order, and that what he 
did was invariably done with a single eye to 
the fighting efficiency of the fleet. Moreover, 
so far as was possible, he looked after the com- 
fort of the men. I have heard him say to 
Captain Hardy, ‘‘I hear the ——,’’ mentioning 

rhaps a cruiser which he could ill spare. 

‘has more than her due proportion of sick. 

shall send her down to Sicily for fresh fruit 
and vegetables,’’ or, ‘‘to some African port for 
fresh meat and a day’s run on shore.’’ In 
addition, he abolished for the time being all 
useless drills. Such polished work as could be | 
painted was painted. The very scrubbing of 
decks was diminished somewhat, in spite of the 
fact that he was a despotic stickler for cleanli- 
ness above and below. 

He encouraged the men to amuse themselves 
in a rational way during their few hours of 
leisure. 


a 
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FOLLOWED HER MISTRESS. 


he story of a dog’s affection for her little 
mistress, from whom she would not be sepa- 
rated, was brought by the steamer Columbia 
on its arrival in New York after a hard voyage 
from Glasgow. A writer in the Boston Record 
gives it as follows: 


| the passengers on the steamer was 
Angus MacDonald, who was bringing his four- 
year-old daughter, Mary, to America for the 

nefit the sea voyage might be to her health. 
The little girl’s two collie dogs, Daisy and Ben 
<.ccompanied them, and until she was taken ill 
Mary spent all her waking hours with her pets. 

The child, as the storm became more severe, 
grew violently seasick, and two days before 
reaching port she died. The dogs missed their 
little mistress and whined constantly. When 
the a taken on deck the dogs were per- 
mitted follow, and during the reading of the 
funeral service they tugged at the leashes which 
held them. 

As the child’s body was lifted to the rail and 
slid overboard, Daisy broke from the man who 
held her and leaped into the sea after her 
mistress. 
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CHEAPER STILL. 


A civil engineer, with some excellent work to 
his credit, is noted among his friends for 
his wit and his lack of skill in handling horses. 


One day when he was giving a guest a drive | 
along a narrow country road the horse bolted. 

‘*By Jove,’’ exclaimed the guest, in a panic, 
ae give twenty-five dollars to get out of this 
rig! 

**Don’t be rash, ’’ counseled the driver. ‘‘Stay | 
where you are and you’ll get out for far less | 
| than that!’’ | 








HOOSING A SCHOOL. The publish 
; will be pleased to send to any one z 
| of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
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Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University 


in New England. 


Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 





The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- | 


gineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 


Law. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, | 


History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $200 a year. Geo.Emory Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 





Adam ’s Chart of History, 


6000 Years of History Without Books. 
Across the Chart 10 YEARS. B 
The most suitable Present for Child, Parent, Pastor or | 
Teacher. New Edition, just out. 
| Descriptive Circular on Application. 


An Educational Wonder. 
Every Half-Inch 
IBLE and GENERAL HISTORY. 


Illustrated in Colors. 
Order now. 





requires 
only 


It’s of the highest quality. 
Its purity is beyond question. 
Send 10 cents for trial can. 


Stephen L. Bartlett Co., Importers, 


BOSTON. 


n ALL GROCERS. 


| COLBY & CO., Publishers, Jefferson Ave., South Orange, N. J. | 
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A FEW FACTS || 


The cocoa with the Yellow Wrapper 
the quantity 
@) of others. 


It’s the most economical. 


[ Try Bensdorp’s 
Cooking Chocolate | 





GT Zo EARN 


Wireless Morse 
AT BOSTON TELEGRAPH_ INSTITUTE, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Branches: 514 Main St., Worcester ; Framingham Busi 
ness College, South Framingham, Mass. _Catalogue. 











STORM WINDOWS 


and DOORS. Uar«e stock. Shipments 


made to all parts of New England. 


E. A. CARLISLE € POPE CO., 


4 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
DOORS, WINDOWS and BLINDS. 
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COCO 


AMSTERDAM - HOLLAY 
Ay This Cocoa For Cooking 
IN PLACE OF CAKE HOCOLATE| 





| (Blue Wrapper) | 





MIX YOUR OWN PASTE 


a package on hand. It makes a quart if all mixed at one time. 


Stationers, photo-supply stores and school-supply dealers all sell Jellitac. 
If you do not find it, send us 10 cents and we will mail you a package. 
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IT DOES NOT FREEZE 


IT’S A POWDER. 


Every one uses paste or mucilage, but both dry up and are 
so unsatisfactory that most homes neglect to keep them on 


hand, preferring to cook up 
Here is the 


flour paste. 
advantage of 


Jellitac 
Paste 
Powder. 


You purchase a 10-cent 
package and when you want 
paste put a little cold water 
into a glass, sprinkle some 
Jellitac into it and stir; it 
instantly turns into a smooth, 
clean, fresh paste — takes 
but a minute—does the 
finest kind of work. You 
have only to try it to see 
how nice it is. Have you 
a home or an office? Keep 








TO DEALERS.—Wirite for samples, prices, etc., and learn 
how Jellitac will double your present sales and profits on Paste. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT, 90F West Broadway, New York. 
USSSSSSSSSSSSSES + SSSSSSSSSSSSSSF 
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00-FLAMELE! AN stained LABEL 


\ StS . ON OUR. 
I Products from the Sea 


NY) is the final touch of genuineness. We know we 
\\\ ‘s~item start with the best sea food and that hermeti- 

us ae cally sealed jars keep it perfectly. All this 
tells in deliciousness. Housewives have dis- 
covered the great difference, and that our 
products serve best on their tables. 
That explains the demand. We have 
the best name because our goods are 
best. No detail escapes our care. 
Naturally the most careful dealers 
supply our products. 


> SHUTE & MERCHANT'S 
4 Codfish in Glass. 
Send postal today for “ Fish Cooking” Book GLOUCESTER, MASS. AV 


containing over 250 Recipes for Coo i, 
and Serving Sea Products. Z 





















The Christmas Dinner. 


EVERY housewife looks forward to making this meal particularly enjoyable, for 
Christmas is the crowning event of the year. When it comes to the pene of 
dessert, save yourself the usual worry and treat your guests to a dessert of 


MINUTE GELATINE. 


Its advantages are these: (1) It is delicious, wholesome, easily digested. (2) Easil 

prepared—no soaking, dissolves immediately i in boiling water or milk. (3) Four envel- 

opes in every package, each envelope makes one pint, whole package makes ¥ gal- 

lon of clear, firm jelly. (4) Everybody likes it. Why not try it for dinner to-day and 
et familiar with it? ‘M nute Gelatine is quite different from our Minute Gelatine 
vored and our Minute Tapioca. When you have tried one you will want all three. 
Patronize your grocer if he has it, but if not do not give up getting what you want. Send us 
his name and 12c. for full size package, post- -paid, and popular Minute Cook Book free. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Dept. F, ORANGE, MASS. 
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Stickney & Poor’s 


SPICED 


POULTRY 
SEASONING 


Is made from pure spices and 
sweet, selected herbs. Whenever 
you are preparing a dish that 
calls for ‘‘stuffing,’’ be it bird, 
game, fish or poultry, you will 
choose Stickney & Poor’s Spiced 
Poultry Seasoning if you want 
the best results. Unexcelled in 
pungency, flavor and aroma. 


Look for the yellow 
label and the mustard 
pot on every can. 10 
cents at your grocer’s. 
STICKNEYV& POOR 

SPICE CO. 
182 State St., Boston. neces, 





10c. at your 
grocer’s. 


Makes Nutritious Food. 


| RUMFORD 


—The Wholesome — 


Baking Powder 


30c. —— 15c. ee 
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Much to he Preferred. 


Made from the choicest materials in the cleanest of fac- 

tories, each pound carefully wrapped in two thicknesses of 
parchment paper and sealed by the makers, reaching your 

table without having been handled or ex posed to the air, 


The Most Durable and Economical Stove Polish. Squire’s 
It will not cake on the iron; it will not burn red; it will not |B ‘ ‘Arlington wed Sausage 


stain the hands; it will not harden, and is not affected by heat, Fe 
cold, age or climate. When moisture is added, the last particle Z epg te gaatinwin: neste fer chines sneeuee. Seus Cuiter 

’ oe ’ P Fe WTS can supply you with ‘‘Arlington’’ Sausage as easily as he 
can be used. Three thousand tons sold yearly. Many have |f can with the inferior bulk goods. If he seems to prefer not 
tried other kinds said to be just as good, only to come back to ut to do so we would like his name, and we will send you by 


the reliable RISING SUN STOVE POLISH, because vi express, prepaid within 500 miles of Boston, five 1-lb. pack- 
4) 





ages of Squire’s ‘‘Arlington’’ Sausage and a sample pail 


IT GIVES THE SHINE THAT LASTS. | ny a ee oO 
d your neighbor. All our goods are marked 


IT IS APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A BRUSH. 3 
IN PASTE FORM. ie JOHN P. SQUIRE & CGOMPANY, 


SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH, zy a Mass. 


Morse Brothers, Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Oh, How Good! 


Five hundred varieties of confec- 
tionery bear the Seal of Necco 
Sweets. This makes it easy for 
you to be sure of getting delicious, 
wholesome confections. 

The acme of the candy-maker’s 
art is reached in 


lenox Ggeoiaies 











A drink for any meal or 
every meal in the day be- 
cause it does not make you 
bilious, nervous, dyspeptic, mis- 
. erable, as real coffee is apt to, but 
is pleasant, nourishing, satisfying, 
and aids digestion. 













i isi ; HOT BI i 
Delicate shades of exquisite flavor hidden beneath ry ~ es ; Boil hard 5 minutes 
rich covering of chocolate. Each one brings the AE gs Re Meggan fh lh fi f 
leasure of anticipation for each one has a new sur- oe see weeny Se aS 700 tee Here Oh Dee 8 aap e 
; Pp bother, no failure if you use coffee as you care to drink. 


prise in store for you. Old Gri 
st Mill School children feel better and 
Look for the seal on each box. It means the same Self-Raising Biscuit Flour work better after a cup of Old 


for each one of the 500 varieties—the best of its kind. Good as ‘mother used to make.” Grist Mill for breakfast. Try it. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Try them. At your Grocer’s, 20c. a pound. 


— - < -S a A lle a a Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 





























